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N ewsgrams 


WHAT'S HAPPENED 
IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


The Press is skeptical of new tax measure: 
majority of editors doubt its revenue- 
raising value—Munition plants, public or 
private: Most editors do not agree with Sen- 
ate Committee’s proposals—Strong criticism 
of Lobby Inquiry as general approval is 
given to action of the House in denying fees 
for counsel.—‘What the Press of Nation 
Thinks about What Government is Doing.” 
(Page Twelve.) 


The pre-convention campaign is in full 
swing. Democrats and Republicans are in- 
tensifying their fire against each other. Dem- 
ocratic Chairman Farley surveys the results 
of recent midwest primaries and contends 
they presage a sweep for his party in Novem- 
ber. Republicans complete their arrange- 
ments for Cleveland convention in early 
June. (“The Political Week.”) (Page Ten.) 


Gigantic task of counting 26 million work- 
ers for pay roll tax records is begun by Social 
Security Board as President asks Congress 
for nearly half a billion dollars to keep the 
Security engine rolling. 

A bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Tydings providing a referendum to deter- 
mine whether Puerto Ricans want independ- 
ence creates a sensation in island when en- 
dorsement of bill by head of insular bureau 
indicates it has support of Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. 

Congress moves toward a more adequate 
national defense as appropriations for 
strengthening army and navy make progress. 
(“The State of the Union Today.”) (Page 
Two.) 


A reappraisal of the business outlook 
shows a brighter outlook. (“Trend of Ameri- 
can Business.”) (Page Sixteen.) 


Is machinery to blame for unemployment? 
After spending nine billion dollars for relief 
of unemployed Federal Government is pro- 
posing to start to study reasons why millions 
are unable to support themselves. (Page 
Three.) 


Three factors held by relief officials to be 


| 

| 

Why Relief standards vary among states. | 
(Page Five.) 


largely responsible. 


A blueprint of future campaigns in Poli- 
tics and in union organizations. How con- 
ditions are changing in American labor move- 
ment as gap widens between radical and con- 
servative wings. (Page Eight.) 


gues politics—Right of way for Taxes in the 

House—Capitol Hill: It’s more or less seri- 
ous side—(“The Congress Week.”) (Page | 
Six.) 
Weather ‘continues to play tricks with 
government planners in Farm Areas. Drought 
threatening the wheat crop of the Southwest. | 
| 
| 


Old Alignments and New: The Senate ar- | 
| 


(Page Seven.) 


The opening of the tax bill battle. Ex- 
planation of the revenue measure now being 
debated in the House of Representatives by | 
its sponsors. (Page Seventeen.) 


Extent to 
government ap- 
pointments are controlled by politics re- 
vealed. (Page Eleven.) | 


Spoils System in the States. 


which state and _ local 


Public Forums rapidly growing in num- 
ber with impetus given by Government sup- 
port. Movement which began in Iowa has 
spread to other states. “To Promote the 
General Welfare.” (Page Four.) 


Anxious eyes are cast toward France where 
results of approaching elections for Chamber 
of Deputies may determine whether there is 
to be peace or war in Europe. Situation is 
not improved by developments at Geneva 
where League of Nations admits its failure to 
stop hostilities in Africa. (“The Tide of 
World Affairs.”) (Page Nine.) 


The Need for Constitutional Growth. 
Donald Richberg says “construction” rather 
than “amendment” could achieve such 


changes in the fundamental charter of the 
nation as are demanded by changing social 
conditions. (Page Fourteen.) 


North of 54 degrees 40 minutes. The 
Saga of the 200 farm families from the mid- 
west to Alaska. (“Uncle Sam’s News Reel”.) 
(Page Thirteen.) 


The President’s invi- 
tation to consider major reforms of the so- 
cial order is timely, says David Lawrence. 
(Page Eighteen.) 
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Social Pioneering. 
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Uncle Sam's contributions for Direct Relief 


~ dheB-year period, 1933 to 36 
varied in the 48 states. 


Uncle Sam's Record of Family Relief Shows 
Wide Range of Contributions in 48 States; 
3-year Benefits Vary From $370 to $3,077 


ONEY given by the Federal Government 
to support families on relief varies 
widely in amount from State to State. 

One State, Nevada, received $3,077 from the 
Treasury in Washington during 1933, 1934 and 
1935 for each of its relief families, That was 
the largest payment. 

Another State, Kentucky, 
the same period. Its allotment was the smallest. 

In between those extremes was a range of 
payments measured by the yardsticks in the 
pictogram at the top of this page. 

All figures are for direct Federal relief pay- 
ments alone and do-not include the allotments 
for CCC camps, or PWA, or CWA or the present 
WPA. They are based on the estimate of 4.3 
persons to a relief family. State and local ex- 
penditures added to the amount received by 
those on relief. 


WHAT THE YARDSTICKS SHOW 


Just what is it that the official figures show 
about the distribution of aid to the unem- 
ployed? 

They show, first, that Nevada was in a class 
by itself. When $395 of State and local contri- 
butions are added to the Federal, Nevada re- 
lief families are found to have received nearly 
$100 a month for three years. 

In this mining State relief families were 
widely scattered, causing high administrative 
costs, living expenses were high and relief fam- 
ilies were usually unable to provide 
their own foodstuffs gardening was 
hardly possible. Special-type relief programs 
also added to the expense. 

Next largest Federal contributions were to 
a group of eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, with an average three-year payment 
of $1,114 per family. State and local payments 


received $370 for 


any of 
because 


of only $365 brought the total to $1,479, or 
somewhat less than $50 a month for each 
family, 


States and States with industrial 
cities, including New York and Illinois, were 
measured by this yardstick. Again, Federal 
payments, officials say, were based on need as 
measured by living costs, the ability of relief 
families to raise some of their food, and the 
financial ability of the community to support 
those in distress. 

Federal contributions next 
down for a group of States ranging from Wash- 
ington on the West to Massachusetts in the 
East and Louisiana in the South. The national 
Treasury contributed an average of $879, which 
average local payments of 


Western 


were 


stepped 


was augmented by 
only $260. 


THE HIGH AND THE LOW 


But while Massachusetts provided $813 for 
its relief families in addition to $895 given by 
Uncle Sam, Louisiana contributed only $26.90 
in three years for each of its destitute families 
to $840 given by the Federal Government. 

Much the same range was found in the fourth 
and fifth groups when the yardstick was ap- 
plied to family relief. 

Thus, Maine, New Hampshire 
necticut more than matched Federal contribu- 
tions with local contributions, while New Mex- 
ico contributed $28.75, Georgia gave $39.85, Ar- 
kansas $23.12 and Florida $31.08. 

Smallest Federal payments went to Rhode 
Island and Delaware and to a group of South- 
ern States. Both Rhode Island and Delaware 
provided more than enough State 
money to match the Federal. 


and Con- 


and local 
Even so the average for this group of States 
was $644.80 for three years of relief, or 
than $20 a month for a family. In Kentucky 
relief families lived on $426.22 as an average 
payment over the three years. 
Why variation 
Several official answers are given. 
One is that Northern States, 


less 


this wide between States? 


because of 


climate and normal living standards, require 
higher relief payments than Southern States. 

Another is that some States are financially 
able to contribute more substantially to relief 
than others. The percentage of population of 
States on relief varies widely. 

Still a third is that popular ideas of what 
constitutes adequate relief cover a wide range 
and influence both Federal and local policy. 

The yardstick of family relief the 
spread from Nevada, with nearly $100 a month, 
to Kentucky, with barely $12 a month. 

CONDITIONS UNDER WPA 

Has there been a change in this situation un- 
der WPA? 

The answer is 
ables” 


covers 


, ” 


“yes” and “no.” “Unemploy- 
are turned back to States. The figures 
reveal that some States are providing for them 

that others may not be providing more than 50 
cents or a dollar a month for their care. 

As for employables, the Federal Government 
is carrying the full load so far as jobs go round. 
Its scale of help varies by regions but only to the 
extent that its wage rates vary. 

Figures show that the lack of uniformity dis- 
closed under the old system of relief is continu- 
ing under the new, but with some variations. 

In the States that have contributed impor- 
tantly to the support of their unemployed in 
the past, the unemployed now turned back to 
them for relief are getting about the same care 
as in the past. 

In States which have contributed only small 
amounts in the past, families turned back to 
them are getting a much lower standard of 
relief. , 

(On page 5 will be found a tabulation 
showing the Federal contributions, the 

State-local contributions and the total re- 

lief contributions in the various groups of 

the 48 States, also a further explanation of 
the alleged causes of the wide discrepancy 
in relief. payments), 





| 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


AITING on White House: Con- 
\\ gress will continue to drift along 
toward adjournment in late June 
unless the President abandons his present 


“hands oft” attitude and presses for speedy 
action. 


Administration leaders are waiting on word 
from Mr. Roosevelt concerning the bills he 
wants passed and those he is willing to have 
fall by the wayside. President striving to 
avoid appearance of dominating Congress but 
is likely to be forced soon to assume Jeader- 
ship to end existing uncertainty regarding 
important legislation which might become 
more dangerous politically than dictatorship 
charge. 

STRUGGLE OVER NEW TAXES 

A House-Senate struggle is in prospect over 
This means that final decision on 
form of revenue legislation will depend on 
the White House. The House will accept 
plan for a heavy tax on undistributed cor- 
poration without many changes 
from the committee version. 


new taxes. 


earnings 


Senate leaders are talking about higher 
corporation taxes, application of normal in- 
come tax rates on torporation dividends and 
some sort of surtax on large corporation 
earnings. This may take the form of modi- 
fied excess profits tax. 

Some kind of tax bill a certainty but not 
more than 50-50 chance that it will resemble 
plan offered by President. 

PROCESSING TAXES DOUBTFUL 

Processing taxes not likely to be included 
in final bill. House members, all facing re- 
election, are against reviving processing taxes 
in any form. They see in them the cost-of- 
living issue as ammunition for opponents, 
Senators, only one-third of whom face re- 
election this autumn, do not feel so stronly 
averse to processing taxes. 

Relief Appropriation: Administration is 
sure to get the billion and a half asked, and 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 
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> + the company has used its control over subsidia- 
ries to exact undue profits from the public. It 
presents two exhibits. 

Exhibit 1 is a contract by which the company 
supplies its 21 subsidiaries with various services 
at a charge of 142 per cent of gross revenue, 
amounting to about 15 million dollars a year. 

To the defense of Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the company, that the cost of the service 
exceeds the charge, the FCC examiner replies that 
this defense gives to the public only part of the 
facts. 

Exhibit 2 is an arrangement for rental of 
telephone instruments to operating subsidiaries 
and, in 1927, for sale of them at a time when 
their design was fast becoming obsolete. 

Rental charges are alleged to have netted a 
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Debut of Tax Bill i 
In the House | Tax Bill's Debut—What Is Adequate National 


Brushing aside Republican attacks, the Demo- | : : , 
Press—An Independent Puerto Rico?—Housing Hopes—Digest of Week 


cratic majority in the House prepares to vote a 

tax bill designed to plug leaks in present reve- 
+ amount, It raises the personnel of the Regular 
| 


Defense?—Perils to Freedom of 




















which bonds will begin to go out on June 15, + 
these being cashable at once if the holders so 
desire. 

The other is the fact that the bulk of farm 
benefit checks are still to be mailed, representing 
what the President has called a moral obliga- 
tion to farmers who observed crop restriction 


nue laws. 
As reported from committee by a vote of 15 
Army from 147,000 to 165,000. 
2.—For four other departments, State, Justice, 


' to 8, the bill provides an incentive for corpora- 
Commerce and Labor—116 million dollars. The 


tions to pay out in dividends a large proportion 
of their earnings. The expectation is that prof- 
its, thus distributed to stockholders, will swell Senate approves and sends the bill to conference. 
Restored is a cut of $225,000 made by the House, 
which would limit expansion of the Bureau of 


individual incomes on which the surtax applies. 
Investigation—Uncle Sam's “G-men.” 








mt 


Chiefly through this means, an additional 


aiaee 





revenue of 620 million dollars annually is hoped 
for. In the first year after enactment, the esti- 
mated returns are 803 million, due to temporary 
continuance of present capital stock and ex- 


’ agreements under the outlawed AAA program. 


No offsetting revenue will flow into the Treas- 
ury this year. 











3.—For the Post Office and Treasury Depart- 
The Senate agrees 


ments—989 million dollars. 
to a conference report. 


4.—For the social security program—460 mil- 


return to the company from 50 to 216 million 
dollars annually more than the normal 6 per 
cent on gross cost. Profit from the sale is 


placed at 60 per cent. Says the Commission: 
It is a case of the seller controlling the buyer, 
the buyer in turn passing on the cost to the 


cess profits taxes. 
The total yield expected falls short of what 
the President had asked, the committee relying 


lion dollars. The President makes the request, 
specifying that of this sum 265 million is for 
transfer to a reserve which will eventually be 


New Housing Program 





on a supplementary bill next year or a rise in 
revenue above estimates to make up the dif- 
ference. 

Attacks on the bill take two forms. 

The one contained in the minority report of 
the House committee opposes any bill until Gov- 
ernment expenditures are cut down at least by 
the amount of the revenue sought. 

The other form of attack gathers strength in 
the Senate, where committee hearings open this 
week. It criticizes the bill as wrong in princi- 
ple, through discouragement of reserves; pro- 
poses instead an increase in present income tax 
rates. 





National Defense 
In a Re-arming World 


Is America’s national defense adequate? 

“No,” says the House, in effect, as it passes 
unanimously the Rogers bill authorizing the in- 
crease of Army planes up to 4,000 over a five- 
year period. No appropriation is carried. 


“No,” likewise says Admiral William T. Stand- 
6s 4 






- 





And How it Would Work 


From many sources advice comes in to a Sen- 
ate committee telling why it should report favor- 
ably the Wagner Housing Bill for extending 
three kinds of encouragement to the construc- 
tion of low-rent residences. 

The three kinds are: 

1. Gift of 45 per cent of cost, loans for balance, 
on projects for lowest income groups. Buildings 
would be erected by municipalities or local hous- 
ing authorities. 

2. Loans for self-liquidating housing projects, 
these to be undertaken by local public bodies or 
by cooperative groups and limited profit cor- 
porations. 

3. Direct construction by a Federal Housing 
Authority of “demonstration projects,” with the 
approval of local authorities, these projects to be 
rented or to be sold to public housing agencies. 

Loans run for 60 years. Interest charges are 
the same as the Government pays for its money. 

To protect labor, wages are to be paid at pre- 
vailing rates. 

To protect taxing bodies, the equivalent of lo- 
cal imposts are to be paid to municipalities and 
school districts. 





—Wide World. 


COUNTING BY MILLIONS 
Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Social Se- 
curity Board, faces the gigantic task of counting 
26 million workers tor pay roll tax records, as the 
President asks Congress for $460,000,000 to keep the 
security engine rolling during the next fiscal year. 











cution of, and civil damages from, all involved 
in the odious affair.” 

The committee, headed by Senator Black, had 
obtained copies of telegrams by cooperation of 
the Federal Communications Commission, al- 
leging that only thus could the content of many 
messages be learned and its task of probing into 
lobby strategy be accomplished. 

While publishers thus protest against possible 


used to provide old age pensions. 


Meanwhile, as a House committee prepares to 
report the 1% billion dollar relief appropriation, 
more than 180 House members petition it to ear- 
mark nearly half the amount for public works. 
Opposing pressure comes from the United States 
Conference of Mayors, who insist on use of all 


the money for work relief. 





Toward Independence 
For Puerto Rico 


With the Philippine Islands well on the way 
toward complete independence, a move begins 


to grant autonomy to Puerto Rico also. 


The Senate receives a bill sponsored by Sena- 
tor Millard E. Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, un- 
der which the people of Puerto Rico would be 
questioned in a referendum whether they wish 
If the answer is “Yes,” a 
constitutional convention would be called and 
the basic law drawn up by it would again be 


to be independent. 


submitted to the people. 


Puerto Rico is an island of the West Indies, 


public. 

Protests the company, in a formal statement: 
The alleged studies presented are grossly inade- 
quate and inaccurate. The Commission permits 
evidence only from witnesses called by it and 
does not allow them to be cross questioned. 


What of the Aliens 
Who Have Entered Illegally? 


Stirring up the depths of anti-alien sentiment, 
the Kerr-Coolidge bill, debated in the Senate, 
ranges members on one side or the other of this 
question: Shall all aliens illegally entering the 
country be deported irrespective of the hard- 
ships imposed or may those in certain specified 
classes remain at the discretion of a committee 
of the Secretaries of Labor, State and Justice? 

At the same time, the bill would make com- 
pulsory the deportation of those aliens who have 
been convicted of crime. 

Opponents, threatening a filibuster, 





assert 


that, so far from this being a deportation meas- 
ure, it lets down the bar to further immigration. 
In support of the bill, Senator Royal S. Cone- 





about three times the area of Rhode Island 
(3,435 square miles), on which live 112 million 
persons. Uncle Sam acquired it in 1898. 

Senator Tydings declares that this second step 
in the unscrambling of the “American” Empire” 
has the approval of President Roosevelt, who 
thus would give a practical demonstration to the 
Western Hemisphere that his “good neighbor 
policy”. is one of deeds as well as words. 

Favorable also is Dr. Ernest Gruening, of the | 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. Not so, however, is 
Senator Marin, leader of the Liberty party in 
Puerto Rico, who alleges that independence with- 
out trade arrangements with America puts the 
island in the role of a hold-up victim. Other 
island spokesmen charge a betrayal of a pledge 
that the dependency would be admitted to state- 





To protect real estate interests, only low-rent 
buildings are to be erected, with provision for 
regulations to prevent higher income families 
from taking advantage of the new dwellings. 

Funds for the Housing Authority are set at 
976 million dollars over the next four years, 326 
million being in direct appropriations and the 
balance from loans either from the public or 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The President favors the bill in principle but 
hesitates to ask for the money needed. 





danger from Governmental encroachment on 
the right of free expression, the Associated 
Press, at its annual meeting, listens to Sir Will- 
mot Lewis, Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, tell of a contrary threat coming 
from powerful publishers. Says he: 

“The danger to the freedom of the press is 
not chiefly from without but froma /* *,° 
There never will be born a man wise and good 
enough to be entrust@@ with the irresponsible 
power over thought and action which ownership 
of many newspapers conveys, and the freedom 
to exercise it in his own interests.” 














Freedom of the Press 
And Its Besetting Perils 


Militantly jealous for the freedom of the press, 








Allotting the Money 


—Underwood & Underwood 
YES AND NO 
Robert R. Doane, New York economist, often 
quoted by Townsendites as having approved their 
plan, appears before the House Old-Age Pension 
investigating committee where he declares the 
“plan is impossible of performance.” 











ley, who calls on the President and asks him to 
back appropriations for beginning work on two 
new battle cruisers, to cost when completed be- 
tween 40 and 50 million dollars each. 

“Yes,” says the President, in a message to the 
annual convention of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution—“unless action by others 
forces our hands.” 

He thus sets forth his policy and some of its 
effects: 

The United States is pressing for limitations 
of armaments by international agreement. Its 
good neighbor policy in the Americas is remov- 
ing one cause of friction after another, so that 





the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
meeting in annual convention at.New York, as- 
sails the Senate lobby committee for its pro- 
cedure in obtaining content of telegrams that 
might bear on lobbying. Publishers are con- 
cerned because wire messages are essential to 
transfer of news. 

The Association adopts a resolution calling on 
_ all citizens whose private papers were seized by 
the Black committee to demand “criminal prose- 


From Uncle Sam’s Pocket 


The Congressional pencil works busily figuring 
out how much the nation will spend next year 
for the business of Government. 

In process of determination are four large 
items, totaling more than 2 billion dollars. They 
are: 

1—-For the War Department—572 million dol- 
lars. An inter-chamber conference agrees to the 





hood. 


Exhibits and Protests 
In Telephone Inquiry 


Angry words ify as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission sets forth, over the protests 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, evidence which is intended to show that 
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That— 
Inside policy makers are giving se- 
rious though to revival of PRA— 


Eagle and Section 7a as means of 


when the federal debt already is 
pushing above the point set by the 
President for July 1, 1937. 


That— 
Harold L. Ickes, already in a pri- 
vate argument with Harry L. Hop- 


revival of NRA. They fear non-co- 
operation of business men if purely 
factual nature of their studies is 





—Wide World. 
FORMAL GREETINGS 
Dr. Miguel M. Gomez, (second from left) Presi- 
dent-elect of Cuba, on a visit to the United States, 
is welcomed in Washington by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull (right). 





land (Dem.), of New York, pleads for fairness, 
declaring that tyranny in certain countries 
abroad has created a situation in which it would 
be inhuman to send back many aliens now es- 
tablished in this country. 

Those whom the measure would allow to re- 
main include persons who have resided continu- 
ously in the United States for 10 years or more 
and those who have close relatives here and have 
themselves resided in the country for one year. 

Meanwhile the House passes without a dissent- 
ing vote a bill authorizing the deportation of 
aliens who marry American citizens in order to 
obtain entry into the country and then have the 
marriages annulled. 





the Pan-American conference to meet shortly : 
in Buenos Aires will assemble in an atmosphere or President’s Re-Employ- * * * kins over the spending of the new misinterpreted. | 
of unprecedented friendliness. ment Agreement—minus the Blue py 47__ $1,500,000,000 in relief money, now * & | 
has another argument with Henry That— | Other Important Events: 
} 


Deeply regretted by the President, however, is 
the fact that this is not a disarming world. He: 
enters a denial that America’s armaments are 
too large for the national needs. “They are not 
a threat to peace.” 

Meanwhile the Senate Munitions Committee, 
unconvinced on this point, issues a report in 
which, by a 4-to-3 vote, it advocates Govern- 


spreading work in industry if the 
present Administration stays in 
power. Decision reported against 
new drive of that kind before elec- 
tion. 

* * x 


Influential members of Congress 
are complaining to the WPA that 
people on work relief are not prop- 
erly appreciative of the part Con- 
gressmen play in making possible 
the job program, and are giving 
credit to local officials instead. 


A. Wallace over what constitutes a 
“share-cropper.” Mr. Ickes classed 
one of the big receivers of AAA 
checks as a “share-cropper” be- 
cause he rented Indian lands and 
technically was a tenant of the 


Leading officials of the Adminis- 
tration have passed the word to 
members of George L. Berry’s com- 
mittees on industrial cooperation 
that they should not consider Con- 
stitutional obstacles to their recom- 


A Digest of the.Week 


Hearings on labor espionage before Senate 
committee are completed, preliminary to a reso- 
lution for a more complete canvassing of the 
subject. Labor Board spokesman recommends 
that the inquiry be broadened to include “Red 
hysteria” and its use as a weapon against labor. 


ment ownership of all munitions plants. That ‘4 Indians. Mr. Wallace thinks there mendations for the time being. 
: re * " a . 
Its reasons: Private owners put pressure on “Flow charts” of'the AAA, showing ° is a difference. What is wanted now is their view- | Farm income for the first quarter of this year, 
War and a Be spanner ge red — <a Miainsatiab eaieaa es pene eee That— *x* * x point as to desirable governmental amounting to 1,544 million dollars cash, is 7 per 
grams, exacting their pound 0 sh in p . Secretary of Agriculture Wallace oink strategy. cent above the same period of a year ago, de- 
spite the cessation of benefit payments and a 5 


Regulation without ownership is futile. 

The minority report advocates rigid and con- 
clusive regulation; objects to Federal ownership 
as uneconomic. 





A Measure of Comfort 
For Deficit Watchers 


A crumb of comfort for those who are watch- 
ing Uncle Sam’s credit: the Government’s deficit 
since the beginning of the fiscal year (last July 1) 
becomes for the first time smaller than that of 
the previous year, which in turn was smaller 
than the deficit of the year before. 


out to farmers, are missing from 
the Adjustment Administration’s 
secret files and officials expect to 
‘see them bob up in the next few 
months when politics is hot. 


*x* * * 


That— 

Treasury experts. privately say 
they are “jittery” over the state 
of the federal budget if Congress 
goes ahead with the plan to re- 
vamp the entire corporation in- 


already is laying lines ‘to battle the 
expected move in Congress to 
establish price fixing loans in cot- 
ton at 12 cents a pound. Govern- 
ment already is financing twice as 
much cotton as under the Farm 
Board as a result of previous 12 
cent loan. 
. & 2 


That— 
Word is passing in new depart- 
ments of Government that the 


Agenda makers for the Pan-Ameri- 
can conference faced with problem 
of working out an economic self- 
sufficiency program for the Ameri- 
can republics are making quiet 
overtures to Canada and Australia 
to come into the conference to help 
strengthen the economic bloc of 


the western hemisphere. 
x * * 


That— 
Administration officials in charge 
of studies of technological unem- 


an 
That— 
New secret orders are out for gov- 
ernment publicity departments to 
cut down on their output and to 
let the White House carry the ball 
from now on. 

es ¢@ 


That— 

Federal Housing policy is hung up 
on a bitter clash between high 
governmental officials which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is. staying out of 


per cent drop in prices. So Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace announces, attributing it to in- 
creased buying power in the cities. 

A flood-control measure, authorizing an out- 
lay of 272 million dollars, is approved by the 
Senate. It is the Overton bill for protecting the 
lower Mississippi River from the ravages of peri- 
odic overflow. 

Tobacco States have the blessing of Congress 
on an interstate pact for controlling production. 
The Senate passes a House-approved bill and 
sends it to the White House. 

Utility companies ask District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court to prevent ten towns in five States 
from accepting loans and grants from the Public 


f The reason: Income is up 8 per cent while come tax system. Sentiment in- economy wave, threatened a few 
"ain a they ae Ba . 09 “yo side the Treasury, aside from Her- = weeks ago when the President was ployment now being undertaken for the present at least. Once Works Administration to build or acquire their 
prety idler ataemy ocala “te with WPA money are taking ex- cleared up the way would be own power distribution systems. Companies al- 


ei ee 





For the year as a whole, a larger deficit than 
the previous year is, humanly speaking, a cer- 
tainty, and for two reasons. 

One is the payment of the soldiers’ bonus, for 








man Oliphant, counsel to the Sec- 
retary, is swerving away at this 
time from Administration plans 


interesting himself in checks to 
expenditure, now can be forgot- 
ten, 


treme pains to avoid having their 
project connect with any plans for 


opened for low-cost housing leg- 
islation. 





lege destruction of property values. Towns plead 
their own interests. PWA claims to act for the 
general welfare in a program of reemployment. 
A similar case is before the Supreme Court. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 





. EAST understood, and yet most 
vital, of depression problems is 
that of unemployment—its causes, 
its distribution and its remedy. 
After spending nine billion dol- 
lars for relief of unemployed, the 
Federal Government just now is 











(Continued from Page 1.]J 


is almost sure to get it in a Jump 
sum in spite of opposition of 
favor 


many congressmen who 


earmarking part of it for heavy 


public works. 
Flood Control 


ministration’s 


Legislation: 
Pressure for local flood control 
projects will continue but Ad- 
insistence on 


proposing to start to study the rea- 
sons why millions of people in this 
country are unable to _ support 
themselves. 

The study will be made by the 
Relief Administration itself. It fol- 
lows publication of the first official 

| figures showing distribution of un- 
employment throughout nearly all 
of industry, rather than its concen- 
tration in any particular industries. 

Until now blame for unemploy- 

ment has been placed on a wide 


Mechanization Said by Industrial Group to Create Jobs— 





Faulty Distribution Called Cause of Trouble | 


vide themselves with new things. 

From these observations, the con- 
clusion is drawn by the Institute 
that unemployment is due more to 
the increased supply of workers 
than to the decreased number of 
jobs. 


GLIMPSE INTO FUTURE 

What of the future? 

On that point the conclusion is 
offered that the increase of workers 
per 1,000 population probably is 
passed. Among the factors offered 








4—As the rate of population 
growth diminishes the percentage of 
persons of working age tends to be- 
come constant. 

5.—Figures show that more young 
people are continuing their educa- 
tion into high school and college 
instead of seeking work. 

From that point on, the Institute 
study enters on a defense vf the 
machine as an aid rather than an 
obstruction to employment of the 
increased supply of workers that has 





} 


the census reported an increase in 
gainful employment amounting to 
7,000,000 for the period. About three 
new jobs opened up for each one 
of those lost in the declining in- 
dustries. 

Thus there were large increases 
in the number of laborers, mechan- | 
ics, painters, truck drivers and chauf- 
feurs, oil and gas well operatives, | 
garage workers, chemical workers | 
and others in growing industries. | 

Figures were offered to show that | 
18 new industries created since 1879 
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IS MACHINERY TO BLAME FOR UNEMPLOYMENT? 








have not lowered the demand for 
workers, what has? 


On this point, the Institute offers 


the conclusion—offered by most 
students of the problem—that the 
trouble lies in the slackening of pro- 
duction resulting from a_break- 





down in the system of distribution. 
It tacitly accepts the remedy of- 
fered by the Brookings Institution, 
which is that industrial efficiencies 
resulting from increased use of mae 
chinery should be plowed back in 
the form of lower prices. 








“I never knew what traveling 
comfort was untill flewTWA.” 













“The time saved by traveling 
TWA is something that all 


. est 
keeping as close to original variety of factors. to support that conclusion were the | Sought a place in industry. pacing ' 
budget estimates as possible, Machinery has come in for a big | following: | Between the census of 1920 and | were providing in 1929 about one- W. LEE TRACY, Universal business men appreciate.” 
ee ange a pte share of the blame in the popular 1—The percentage of gainful | that of 1930 there were revealed to | seventh of all the jobs in manufac- Star in “Sutter's Gold.” HELENA MEHL, TWA Hostess 

t con- —a ‘ “ penne . er S ; : stries. eine ‘ : . 

= ao ix ie mind “Technological unemploy- | workers has remained relatively | ue 19 Drape sce declining occupa — Se ie niet ait ‘ 
Hise ioe re - | ment” is the common description | constant since 1910. | ons, the biggest of which was that | oa WU answer e argu- | 
sippi flood control bill which has applied. Then Government has Ts nie i dean | of draymen and teamsters. In- | ment that machinery is causing the NOW 4 FAST PLANES DAILY TO CHICAGO 

5 t i likely to 7 ‘i «—ahne number of children em- er ; a , a ’ , nsti- Including new morning departure. New low fare n 
passed Senate and is unli y taken its share of blame on the in is declining. cluded were building trade appren country’s unemployment, the Insti | western cities, din ehuaaaiinn ald ts te Paden, Oe all TRAVEL 


meet much opposition in House. 


Housing: Chance of legisla- 
tion along the lines of Wagner 
low-cost housing program are 
about 70-30 against. 


Chain store legislation: About 
50-50 chance for a modified bill. 


Commodity Exchange Regula- 
tion: 70-30 in favor of action on 
the plan including cotton ex- 
changes, under a special rule. 


Ship subsidy: Probably dead 
for this session, notwithstanding 
considerable demand. from pro- 
ponents for passage before the 
session closes. 


Political intitmidation: Van 
Nuys bill which passed Senate 
without record vote, is stalled in 
House judiciary committee and 
may fail of passage. 

Anti-lobbying: Bill requiring 
legislation of lobbyists has a 
chance of enactment although no 
interest shown in it yet in the 
Senate. House passed it. 


Rural Electrification: Due for 
enactment. Passed Senate and is 
on House calendar. No chance 
for it until late in the session. 


Appropriation bills: All eleven. | 


bills will become law although 
only three have gone to White 
House. Others are well ad- 
vanced except naval appropria- 
tion bill, not yet reported to 
House, and relief-deficiency bill, 
also not yet reported. 


National ‘defense: Admiral 
Standley probably will get his 


request for funds for two re- | 


placement battleships to be be- 
gun as soon as naval treaties ex- 
pire at end of year. Congress has 
caught spirit of “strong national 
defense.” It is in the mood to 
increase funds for ships, planes 
and men. 


Farm Program: Real test of 
new AAA soil conservation not 
likely during present year. 
Weather again promises to keep 
crop production down below nor- 
mal so that soil conservation pay- 
ments are likely to be a straight 
bounty instead of indirect meth- 
od of control. 


Labor: Venture of organized 
labor into politics through Non- 
Partisan league is moving ahead. 
Announcement of committees in 
all states is looked for in few 
weeks. Labor is girding itself 
for large-scale organizing in two 
fields. One is the steel industry, 
where an effort will be made to 
win over company unions into 
independent union of the indus- 
trial type. Other is effort to or- 
ganize southern workers in the 
textile and garment industries. 
War chests of half a million dol- 
lars for each campaign are being 
collected. 


; Washington Outlook: Effort 
is being made by Administra- 
tion to keep Washington as much 


ground that governmental policies 
prevented re-employment. Econo- 
| mists often put the blame on in- 
| dustrial rather than governmental 
policies. — 

Some simple facts on which to 
base at least a few answers to the 
unemployment problems now are 
offered by the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute. 


INCREASE OF WORKERS 


What did the Institute find in its 
study of jobs? And what, if any, 
answers does it offer to the riddle 
of unemployment? 

To start with, the research went 
| back 100 years to the Federal cen- 
| sus of 1830. This disclosed that 
only 270 out of every 1,000 persons 
| in the population then were classi- 
| 
| 





fied as “gainful v.orkers,” or work- 
| ing persons over 10 years of age. 
By 1930 a total of 400 persons out 
of every 1,000 came within this 
classification. In other words, there 
was an increase of almost 50 per 
cent in the proportions of persons 
| working over the span of 100 years. 
Why this growth in the supply of 
those seeking jobs? Three answers 
| are offered by the Institute on the 
basis of official figures. 
| The first is that a much bigger 
percentage of the population comes 
within the age group from 20 years 
| and over. Census figures show that 
| in the 30 years from 1900 to 1930 
the percentage of those 20 years of 
age or older increased from 55.7 
| per cent of the population to 61.2 
| per cent. Then there has been a 
| marked decline in the death rate, 
particularly among industrial work- 
ers. 


| JOBS MORE ATTRACTIVE 
The second answer given is that 
employment has become more at- 
tractive, acting as a magnet to 
| draw large numbers of women into 
| jobs. Mechanical developments such 
as the telephone and the type- 





| 





writer attracted millions of girls 
into employment. 

The third answer given is that a 
rising standard of living has tended 
both to increase the supply of 
workers and the demand for them. 

| More work must be done to supply 

| the added enjoyments that the peo- 
ple demand. And more persons 

| seek incomes so that they can pro- 








| as possible from producing head- 
| Jines of a disturbing character. 
| Little news is coming out of the 
President’s press conferences or 
| those of high government of- 
ficials. Orders are out for pub- 
licity staffs to hold down their 
output, leaving the fields to 
| others. Few sensations are in 
| store from now until after elec- 
tion unless signs of business set- 
back should develop from a stock- 
| market upset. In that case, look 
for more priming of the purchas- 
ing power pump through speed 
on AAA payments and relief and 
bonus payments. 
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ployed industry 
Where one in five between the ages 
of 10 and 15 was in a job in 1900 
the 1930 figure was less than one 
in 20. 

3.—Social insurance, both private 
and public, is cutting the percentage 
of workers above 65 years of age. 


coopers, 


ticeships, blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
firemen, milliners, tool- 
makers and die setters, and stable- 
hands, among others. 


MACHINE INDUSTRIES GAIN 


During this period there were 


sharp technological changes. 


} 


Yet — 


tute offered Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics figures to show that factory em- 
ployment in 1935 was 7,100,000, or 
only 1,700,000 below the 1929 peak. 
The remainder of the unemployed 
were from other branches of indus- 
try. 

But then, it is asked, if machines 
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fee are missing a whole lot of things that will make your motoring hours 


safer, more comfortable and more enjoyable, if you haven’t experienced 
the many outstanding advantages of the new 1936 Chevrolet! 

Prove this by taking a “get acquainted” trip in this only complete low- 
priced car at our expense! 

Prove that Chevrolet’s New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes are the safest 
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its Knee-Action Gliding Ride*, Shockproof Steering* and Genuine Fisher 
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‘Requiem’: The President 
Loses a Trusted Friend 


T the White House the flag fluttered at half- 
~* mast. Entrance gates, usually open to stroll- 
ing visitors, were closed. The visiting hours for 
the rooms of the White House open to the public 
also had been disregarded. 

Inside the mansion in the spacious East Room, 
scene of many gay parties and dignified State 
receptions, the light from the huge crystal chan- 
deliers shone on a distinguished gathering which 
included the President, Cabinet Members, Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, Army and Navy officers 
and other notables of official Washington. 

In a dark bronze casket, on which lay a spray 
of calla lilies and behind which rose a gorgeous 
ceiling-high mound of Easter lilies, daffodils and 
roses, lay the earthly remains of a man who 
had been the President’s closest political coun- 
selor, Louis McHenry Howe, the senior member 
of the White House secretariat. 

In this same great room five of the nation’s 
Presidents were mourned in death—Abraham 
Lincoln, William Henry Harrison, Zachary Tay- 
lor, William McKinley and Warren G. Harding. 
Three of the first ladies of the land were buried 
from it. Within its stately precincts final honors 
were paid to many of the nation’s greatest states- 
men. 

In the hushed group the President stared 
straight ahead, moving only to bow his head 
in prayer. His mouth was tight and his face 
was flushed with emotion. 


WHEN FRIENDS MUST PART 


It had been more than two decades before 
that Louis Howe had woven the first link in the 
chain of friendship which bound him to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Then, young Mr. Roosevelt, 
campaigning for reelection to the New York 
Senate, had become ill with typhoid fever and 
had turned his campaign over to Mr. Howe, who 
at the time was a newspaper man in Albany. 

The campaign was successful and when Mr. 
Roosevelt became Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy during the war, he brought Mr. Howe to 
Washington as his aide. In 1920 when Mr. 
Roosevelt campaigned as the Democratic nom- 
inee for the vice-presidency, Mr. Howe assisted 
him, even though he believed it was a forlorn 
cause. 

Then came the day in 1921 when Mr. Roosevelt 
was attacked with infantile paralysis and Mr. 
Howe gave up an opportunity for a venture into 
business to help his friend wage the long battle 
for recovery. 

From that time onward there was a bed for 
Mr. Howe wherever the Roosevelt roof-tree 
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| White House Flag at Half Mast—Funeral Services For Louis Howe—An Invitation 
To Canada—Another Important Speech—A Hyde Park Visit 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


“THE CALL TO ORDER” 
Two thousand delegates to the Daughters of the American Revolution annual con- 
vention in Washington meet in Constitution Hall where the President’s message of 
greeting is read, the Chief Executive being unable to attend because of the funeral 


services held for his late secretary and adviser, Col. Louis McHenry Howe. 


spread and until last Summer he lived at the 
White House. 

It was known that the President respected his 
advice on political questions and depended on 
him for unbiased criticism. 

In March of last year he was stricken with 
illness caused by heart and chest complications 
and for a long period he lay critically ill in his 
room at the White House, much of the time 
under an oxygen tent. His life was despaired of 
but finally he amazed physicians by his appar- 
ent recovery. In August, when repairs to the 
White House necessitated cutting off the elec- 
tricity and plumbing, he was removed to the 
naval hospital. 

There his twilight hour came unexpectedly 
late Saturday night, April 18. He died peace- 


+ 
| 
| 
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fully in his sleep while the President, happy in 
the thought that his closest adviser was recover- 
ing, attended the gay Gridiron dinner at the 
Willard Hotel. 

It was Tuesday afternoon that the funeral 
services were held in the great East Room. The 
April sun gradually dimmed behind clouds and 
a rising South wind rattled the leaves of the 
palms at the windows as a quartet from St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church, the communion of 
which Mr. Howe was a member, softly sang 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,’ “No Shadows 
Yonder,” and “Jerusalem the Golden,” and the 
solemn office for the dead was read by Rev. Dr. 
C. Ernest Smith, rector of the church. 

On Sunday the President personally ordered the 
White House flag at half-mast and cancelled ail 














Public Affairs Forum: 
Government Support 
Impetus to Growth 


¢*¢\¥/E USED, indeed, to call democracy govern- 

ment by discussion; and if we are to guar- 
antee the success of democratic government, we 
must somehow provide for a renaissance of criti- 
cal discussion in high and lowly places.” 

The first Federal step toward the “renaissance” 
which John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, describes in those words 
has been taken by the Office of Education 
through its program for setting up ten public 
forum demonstration projects to be located in 
strategic centers throughout the United States. 

Three of the public forum demonstrations are 
in operation now and all of them are to be opened 
by next Autumn when, with the approach of 
the “indoor season” most; 
discussion groups start 
their regular sessions. 

Such demonstrations ; 
are envisaged by Dr. 
Studebaker as the ex- 
perimental approach to 
lead eventually to a 
nation-wide system of 
public forums, which will 
offer the great mass of 
American citizens a bet- 
ter opportunity to deal 
intelligently with the so- 
cial and economic prob- 
lems facing democracy 
in the present age. 

The Government program comes at a time 
when there has been a decided growth in in- 
terest in public discussion groups. Reports to 
the Office of Education show that before 1929 





John W. Studebaker 


there were only about 100 public forums. Now 
there are more than 700. 
NOT A FORMAL SCHOOL 

“Public forums,” explains Dr. Studebaker, 


“would not be formal classes. There would be 
no textbooks; mone of the usual academic ab- 


racadabra. 
“Forums would simply be open, public meetings 
which any citizen might attend at any time he 


chose; meetings would be held upon a regular 
schedule throughout the year in school buildings 
under public school management; meetings at 





y which a professional forum leader, and adult 


educator, who is an expert in explanation and 
is well paid, would present the social, political, 
and economic issues of the times and help the 
discussion of these issues by voluntarily as- 
sembled neighbors and friends. 

“In brief, the essential characteristics of such 
public forms would be: An assemblage of citi- 
zens; a capable leader; a real issue or problem 
fer discussion. 

“Their objectives would be: Exchange of in- 
formation and points of view; development of 
tolerance and »penmindedness; development of 
critical intelligence.” 


TRAINED LEADERS NEEDED 


As to the long range possibilities of public 
forums, Dr. Studebaker has this to say: 

“In my opinion, the greatest single step that 
can be taken to modernize adult education 
would be a planned program of public forums 
looking forward to community-wide public dis- 
cussions in every rural and urban district in the 
country within a period of 10 years. 

“I estimate that such a program would 
eventually involve some 10,000 trained forum 
leaders and would provide for more than 50,000 
meetings per week during the school year at a 
cost of about $70,000,000. Such a program would 
go a long way toward eradicating the civic illiter- 
acy which endangers modern democracies.” 

An allotment of $330,000 of work relief funds 
is being used to finance the forum demonstra- 
tions. Thus the tentative plans call for employ- 
ment of 42 public forum leaders, each of whom 
will lead a minimum of five local forum meetings 
per week in each community, and from 350 to 
400 relief workers who will handle clerical and 
research work connected with the projects. 


CONTROL REMAINS LOCAL 

Under the policy laid down by Dr. Studebaker 
the Office of Education is leaving the selection 
of discussion topics, forum leaders and the em- 
ployment of relief personnel to local authorities, 
consisting in most instances of the local school 
boards and citizens’ advisory committees. 

These committees are composed of representa- 
tives of various organizations, such as parent- 
teachers’ associations, business clubs, organized 
labor, veterans’ organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, church federations, parochial schools, 
and other civic and educational groups. 

The ten communities included in the program 
are Manchester, N. H.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Wichita, 
Kans.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Colorado Springs, 





| 


y Colo.; Santa Ana, Calif.; Little Rock, Ark., and 


Portland, Oregon. 

Development of forums during the last six 
years is attributed by Office of Education officials 
to the interest in broad economic questions 
which has been aroused by business conditions 
since 1929. 

It is estimated on the basis of preliminary re- 
turns received in a survey being made by the 
Office of Education that approximately 1,500,000 
persons are being reached by the forums already 
set up. 


FORUMS NOW EXISTING 


Reports showed the location of the existing 
public forums as follows: Pacific Coast, 130; 
Rocky Mountains, 20; Middle West, 150; South- 
west, 25; South, 82; East, 294, and New England, 
67. 

Study of other preliminary data gathered in 








THE FIVE MOST POPULAR 
DISCUSSION TOPICS LAST SEASON 
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his social engagements for Monday and Tuesday 
as well as an engagement to deliver an address 
before the convention meeting of the Daughters 
of the-American Revolution. 

Monday morning saw the Passamaquoddy tide 
harnessing project again at flood stage so far 
as White House discussion was concerned. The 
President held conferences with Maine officials 
and with a Maine Congressional -delegation. 

Another nautical topic was broached when Ad- 
miral William H. Standley, Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, came to request that the President 
back his proposal for an immediate start on the 
construction of two new battleships to replace 
obsolete vessels now in operation. After the con- 
ference the Admiral said that the President did 
not commit himself on the proposal. 


THAT VISIT TO CANADA 


Official business was kept at a minimum dur- 
ing the day and the President arranged to spend 
the afternoon at the White House instead of 
in the executive offices. 

In a message delivered to the Continental Con- 
gress of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion that evening in lieu of his scheduled ad- 
dress the President declared the United States 
will continue to press for an international arms 
reduction agreement and will not increase arm- 
aments unless forced by other nations to do so. 

Tuesday morning the President announced 
that he “is not yet certain” whether he will be 
able to accept the invitation of the Governor 
General of Canada, Lord Tweedsmuir, to visit 
Ottawa. 

Late that evening the President and his party 
boarded the special train which was to carry 
them to Fall River, Mass., for the final services 
in honor of Mr. Howe. A flower filled coach in 
the forward part of the train was reserved for 
the casket containing the body. 

The train arrived at Fall River Wednesday 
morning, stopping a short distance from the sta- 
tion to permit the removal of Mr. Howe’s body 
by a squad of naval enlisted men from the New- 
port naval training station who acted as pall 
bearers out of respect to the position once he!d 
by Mr. Howe in the Navy Department. 

All along the two mile route to the cemetery 
followed by the. funeral cortege the streets of the 
bleek mill town were lined with silent crowds 
which stood reverently with bared heads as the 
funeral procession passed by. 

A chill wind semed to stir mournfully through 














the survey shows: 

Greatest interest is aroused by the discussion 
of international questions, second in popularity 
are national topics, while topics of local concern, 
rank last in general interest. 

This is explained by C. S. Williams, Assistant 
Administrator of the Forum Project, as being 
due to the greater demand for knowledge on 
topics which are least understood, 

Income to support the forums in most cases 
is derived either from foundation grants, or pub- 
lic funds. In a number of cases the forums are 
maintained by membership dues. 

Emphasis in operating forums should be on 
obtaining capable leadership. Forums with na- 
tionally known leaders reported no attendance 
problem. 

Most of the forums have paid leaders and do 
not depend on voluntary leadership. 


DES MOINES TYPICAL FORUM 


As Superintendent of Schools in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Dr. Studebaker in 1933 set up one of the 
most successful community forums now in opera- 
tion. Nearly 20 per cent of the adult population 
of Des Moines attended the forums during the 
first two years of their existence. 

Typical subjects of discussion in the Des 
Moines forums, which are similar to those plan- 
ned for the national program, were national 
planning, disarmament, rights and desires of 
labor, bureaucratic government, and the opera- 
tion of governmetal emergency programs. 

In the ten demonstration projects—which it is 
hoped will develop the models for future de- 
velopment—it is planned to operate the forums 
at least five months. The forums are of two 
types—one known as the “neighborhood forum” 
and the other,as the “city-wide forum.” 

Neighborhood forums are devised to provide 
an opportunity for community discussion in 
small groups. City-wide forums are centered 
around a preliminary address which generally 
is delivered by an outstanding authority in the 
field of discussion. In such forums a “panel” of 
citizens, some of opposing views, sit on the plat- 
form, ask questions and bring out aspects of the 
subjects which they believe have been neglected. 


FEDERAL SHARE OF COST 


Dr. Studebaker believes that since many of 
the forum subjects bear on national problems 
it is fair for the Federal Government to bear a 
major portion of the cost of the experiment. In 
all the projects the communities are cooperating 
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the cemetery as the President stood bareheaded 
and erect at the place reserved for him at the 
final service. 

He was flanked on each side by his tall sons, 
Franklin, Jr., and John who came from Harvard 
for the funeral. 


The President appeared visibly moved as the 
Episcopal committal ritual was read. As the 
mournful notes of “taps,” played by a Navy bu- 
gler, died on the still air he paused for a moment 
at the grave, then turned away. A quarter of 
an hour later he was on his way back to Wash- 
ington to face his first major political campaign 
in which he will not have his most trusted polit- 
ical adviser at his side. 

Although the President did not return until 
late in the evening, part of his legislative busi- 
ness was transacted In his absence. His request 
for an appropriation of $460,800,000 to finance the 
Social Security System of old-age pensions, un- 
employment compensation, and other relief bene- 
fits was submitted to Congress. 


THEN BACK TO OFFICE DESK 


Thursday’s official schedule consisted of rou- 
tine business, a number of conferences over leg- 
islative matters, the cabinet meeting in the aft- 
ernoon, and a White House tea in honor of Presi- 
dent-Elect Miguel Gomez of Cuba, in Washing- 
ton for a brief visit before assuming office. Much 
of the day was spent preparing the speech for 
the Jefferson Day banquet Saturday night of 
the National Democratic Club of New York City. 

In the late afternoon he found time for an 
automobile ride and a brief visit to the Corcoran 
Art Gallery exhibition of his collection of more 
than 250 paintings, prints, and models of ships 
and marine subjects. He expressed pleasure at 
the great interest which has been shown in the 
exhibit. 


WEEK END AT HYDE PARK 


Friday the President cancelled his press con- 
ference because of a slight head cold and his 
desire to work uninterruptedly on his speech. 
The first scheduled press conference of the week 
was cancelled because of the funeral services. 

As the week closed the President planned to 
spend Saturday night at his New York house, 
motoring to his Summer White House at Hyde 
Park on Sunday. He expected to spend several 
days there before returning to the capital. 

He had not yet announced a successor to Louis 
Howe. The clear notes of “taps” as played by 
the Navy bugler on that Fall River cemetery 
knoll’'sounded requium for a unique personality. 


GLENN Nrxon. 
(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 


larly on this page, is temporarily absent from his 
post on account of illness.) 






Movement, Which Began 
In Iowa, Has Spread 
To Many States 


by making their auditorium facilities and other 
equipment available for the forums. 

Are there objections to the program? 

One criticism which has been offered is that 
it may mean an extension of objectionable Fed- 
eral control over a learning process. However, 
it is pointed out that the Office of Education 
already has devised efficient technic for pro- 
moting vocational education without exercising 
objectionable Federal control and similar tech- 
nic can be transferred to the new program. 

Also the participants are expected to be an 
important factor in keeping the forums free of 
objectionable control. 

Another objection is that there are not enough 
leaders to carry on a nation-wide public forum 
program. This problem is being met by special 
training now being offered in this field by in- 
stitutions of higher learning. As a result a new 
profession—the forum leader—is evolving. 

Still another objection which has been made 
is that since the forums are not nation-wide the 
understanding fostered will be lost in the sea 
of the mass not reached. 

“This objection may be answered,” says Dr, 
Studebaker, “by making the forum movement 
truly nation-wide in scope in offering mass 
education for successful democracy. To do this 
means that the Federal Government through 
financial assistance and leadership must equalize 
educational opportunities for adults throughout 
the nation.” 

As a result of the present situation, with only 
a small part of the adult population taking part 
in any kind of a forum program, good govern- 
ment is endangered, asserts Dr. Studebaker. He 
points out: 

The appreciation of the democratic rights of 
free speech, press and assemblage is being con- 
centrated in the hands of the relatively few who 
actively practice them. 

There has been a marked decline in the gen- 
eral independent, critical-mindedness which is 
essential to good government. 

In contrast, a people trained in the art of pub- 
lic discussion is not likely to be swept off their 
feet by the fads and fancies of the moment, de- 
clares Dr. Studebaker. 

“A government built upon a truly critical public 
opinion,” he concludes, “is founded upon a rock.” 
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r JHE 


lief officials 


wide discrepancy 

payments to families in the dif- 
ferent States has been found by re- 
largely to 
Standards 


to be due 
three factors, namely: 
of relief, financial ability of States 
and the cost of relief. 


in 


relief 


Relief standards have been high- 
est in Nevada, Wyoming, California, 


Illinois, 


Wisconsin 


Oregon, 


Idaho 


and in the Middle Atlantic and New 


England areas. 


Southern 
and other States with large 


States 
rural 


areas are shown by Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration records 





Direct 


1935: 


relief costs 
(cents omitted), for 1933, 1934 and 


per 


GROUP 1 
State & 


family 


to have the lowest standards of 
care. 

States in which there is a pre- 
dominantly urban population are 
most likely to have relatively high 
per family relief costs. 

This is explained by relief officials 
as being due to higher living costs 
in the urban areas, the longer ex- 
perience with relief in these areas, 
the concentration of unemployment 
in the cities and the consequent 
pressure from the unemployed 
groups to improve relief standards 
WHY SOME ARE HIGHER 

Another factor causing higher 
expenditures in urban areas is the 
lack of means for self-maintenance 
of relief families through subsistence 
gardening. It also is pointed out 
that since towns and rural areas as 


relief funds, or 12.8 per cent of total 
reliet expenditures 

Chief sources 01 revenue for State 
relief expenditures have been bor- 
rowing, general revenues, sales taxes, 
automobile revenues, beer and liquol 
revenues and income taxes 


BASIS OF FEDERAL AID 

The basis used for computing Fed- 
eral contributions to State and local 
relief expenditures is described by 
relief officials as follows: 

First the economic ability of each 
State was carefully analyzed. In- 
dices used in measuring the eco- 
nomic capacity, weighted according 
to their relative importance, in- 


cludec. retail and wholesale sales, 
industrial 


a agricultural produc- 
wealth 


nd 


tion, Income. savings de- 
posits and other indexes of business 
activity. 

Secondly the tax revenues of each 
State were computed according to a 
uniform system devised by the 
lief administration 

Finally a thorough examination 
was made of governmental finances, 
taxation, and all other factors, such 
as the occurrence of drought or any 
other natural disaster which might 
affect the ability to meet relief 
costs. 


The tabulation on 


re- 


this page con- 


Haousands of prooduels . tty RELIEF STANDARDS VARY AMONG STATES + 


tains the basic data for the picto~ 
page 1 and is computed 
from FERA figures of emergency re- 


gram on 


lief expenditures for the three-year 
program ending last year. Amounts 
spent the CCC, PWA, and the 
Civil Works Administration are not 
included. The number of families 
is computed by dividing the relicf 
population, unattached 
individuals, into families of the av- 
erage size of those on relief—4.3 
persons. 

States are grouped in relative 
ranking according to the amount of 
Federal payments. 


for 


including 





Federal Local 
156 
457 
145 
530 
328 
189 
255 
858 
364 


Total 
1,775 
1,714 


a rule have had less experience with 
public relief than the large cities, 
the former have not yet developed 
standards comparable to the urban 
areas. 

Differences in expenditures per 
family in various States were caused 
in part also by differences in the 
types of programs. In States where 
large amounts were spent for rural 
rehabilitation or for the more ex- 
pensive work relief projects, the out- 
lays were much higher than in 
States which depended primarily on 
direct relief. 

Local contributions for relief dur- 
ing the three-year period ended last 
year amounted to $667,952,422 or 16.3 
per cent of total expenditures, ac- 
cording to the FERA. 


SOCIAL RELIEF COSTS 

Compared to local expenditures 
for other governmental activities, 
the amount spent for relief is rela- 
tively small. It represented less 
than 4 per cent of estimated total 
local governmental expenditures 
and less than 13 per cent of esti- 
mated total local school expendi- 
tures. 
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Washington 
Massachusetts. 
Maryland 
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So. Dakota ... 
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Michigan 
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Scores of manufacturers place the Armco 
Triangle beside their own names on their products... and why? 


@ For years Armco has been known as the largest exclusive man- 
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ufacturer of special analysis iron and steel sheets. The famous 


Armco Triangle has come to be recognized as a symbol of quality $879 
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in the identification of sheet metal materials — whether it be for 
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rust-resistance, porcelain enameling, deep stamping, or for ex- 


quisite finishing with lustrous lacquers and enamels. @ All sheet 
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metal or having sheet metal parts — such as ranges, refrigerators, 
washing machines, plumbing fixtures, tanks, caskets and vaults, 


and many other products for home and industry. It's a shopping 
es $622 

GROUP :! 
So. Carolina... $542 
Tennessee .... 533 
Mississippi ... 521 
Rhode Island. 519 
No. Carolina., 518 
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Texas oeeene 
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secret well worth knowing. Average : $944 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY e MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Producers of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the ou r appetites for 


exacting requirements of the nation’s great industries. 
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Nevada, with the highest average 
of relief costs of any State, is not 
included in any of the above groups. 
The tabulation for Nevada follows: 
Nevada ...... $3,077 $395 $3,472 

















The time has come to 


END ALL 
COMPROMISE 


We believe it is true that most 
ambitious Americans have a 
desire to own and drive a dis- 
tinguished automobile—for it is 
a perfectly human aspiration. 
And now—with the introduction 
of the new Cadillac V-8, Series 
60—the finest of motor cars 








is well within the means of the 
average progressive family. In 
fact, the time has unquestion- 
ably come to end all compro- 
mise and drive a Cadillac—for 
the V-8, Series 60, is priced as 
low as $1645, at Detroit. May 
we arrange a demonstration? 
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PRICES LIST AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Monthly payments te suit your purse 
on the G. M, Installment Plan. 
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Any ticket agent can route you on the Finest Fleet of 
Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. Insist Upon It! 


QUITE RIGHT, GENTLEMEN! There’s a 
man-size dinner waiting for you for as 


SERIES 60 little as seventy-five cents, and the food on 
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ing considered a necessary evil, dining cars on 


The easiest way to tell your friends about The United 
States News is to ask us to send them a copy so that 
they may see for themselves. So send us the names 
and addresses of one or a dozen of your friends who are 
interested in national affairs. We'll do the rest. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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House of Representatives: 


Right of Way For Taxes 


National Defense Legislation 
Sent to Senate 


TOHE House is in the midst of general debate 

on the new tax bill. That measure has right 
of way over all other legislation in Congress. 
Without gag-rule, wide open for any amend- 
ments. the bill is scheduled for a vote within a 
week or ten days but House leaders anticipate 
a battle over amending proposals. 

National defense is to the fore. The House 
passed last week legislation to strengthen the 
Army air forces, as to both men and planes, and 
the committee on naval affairs approved a com- 
prehensive program for auxiliary naval construc- 
tion. 

Committees were busy considering taxes, ap- 
propriations, flood coatrol, old-age pension or- 
ganizations, farm tenancy, rural electrification 
and other matters. 

MONDAY. The House adopted a resolution 
appropriating $75,000 additional for expenses of 
special committees of the House; it was later 
snagged in the Senate because the House had 
refused to authorize increase of pay of counsel 
for the Senate lobby committee, in litigation over 
telegram seizures, from $3,600 to $10,000. The 
House passed in succession bills to increase the 
Army airplane strength to 4,000 planes during 
the next five years; to create air reserve train- 
ing corps in schools and universities from stu- 
dents 17 to 24 years old; and to authorize the 
President, in his discretion, to call to three-year 
active duty 1,350 Army reserve flying officers, to 
be paid a cash bonus at the end of the third year. 

The House also passed bills to deport aliens 
who marry Americans to enter the United States 
and then annul their marriages, and to set up a 
market news service for the fishing industry. 

TUESDAY. The House held memorial services 
for two Senators, Huey Long, of Louisiana, and 


Wide World 
“WPA MOVIE” CRITIC 
Representative Snell, House Minority Leader, 
charges that films made of work relief projects 
with WPA money constitute a diversion of relief 
funds for campaign purposes. 





Schall of Minnesota, and five Representatives, 
Carden, of Kentucky; Truax, of Ohio; Kimball, 
of Michigan; Lloyd, of Washington, and Rudd of 
New York. The Ways and Means Committee, by 
a vote of 15 to 8, reported its tax bills to the 
House. 

WEDNESDAY. Claims bills considered by the 
House. The Naval Affairs Committee made 
favorable reports on bills to authorize a $175,- 
000,000 program for building 54 auxiliary vessels 
in the next ten years and to establish a naval 
air base at Tongue River, Oregon. E 

THURSDAY. The general debate on the tax 
bill began. Naval Affairs Committee recom- 
mended an airport at Alameda, Calif. 

FRIDAY. With tax bill still under debate, the 
House adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 


H. R. 12,098, Annual appropriation for Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce and Labor; 
Passed Senate April 22. 

H. R. 11,040, To deport certain aliens who se- 
cured preference-quota or non-quota visas 
through fraud by contracting marriages solely to 
expedite entry into the United States; Passed 
House April 20. 

H. R. 12,037 (S. 4430) Authorizing compacts be- 
tween States for control, production and com- 
merce in tobacco; Passed Senate April 21. 

H. R. 10,919, Treasury-Post Office Departments’ 
annual appropriations; Senate agreed to confer- 
ence report April 21. 

H. R. 12,395, Ways and Means tax bill, reported 
to House April 21. 

H. R. 11,690, Admissibility in evidence of cer- 
tain writings and records; Passed House April 
20; Senate April 24. 

H. J. Res. 568, Additional appropriation for fees 
of jurors and witnesses in Federal courts this 
year; President approved April 20. 

H. R. 9997, Granting leave of absence to home- 
stead settlers during 1936; President approved 
April 20; Public Law 527. 

H. R. 11,140, Increasing authorized strength 
of Army Air Corps; Passed House April 20. 

H. R. 11,969, To organize Air Reserve Training 
Corps; Passed House April 20. 

H. R. 11,920, Authorizing President to call Army 
Air Corps Reserve officers to active duty; Passed 
House April 20. 

S. 3483, Rural 
House April 20 


electrification; Reported to 

















—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


TAXES AND THEIR LEGISLATIVE 
MENTORS 


A S the new tax bill begins its journey from one side of 


the Capitol to the other, Senator 


Pat Harrison 


(left) (Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of the Senate 

Finance Committee, makes ready to take the legislative 

reins from Representative Robert L. Doughton (second from left) (Dem.), of North Carolina, chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 

mittee, and Representative Allen T. Treadway (third from left) (Rep.), of Massachusetts, ranking minority member of House committee. 
Senator James Couzens (right) (Rep.), of Michigan, heads the minority group in the Finance Committee. 











Old Alignments and New: The Senate Argues Politics 


*ENATORS listened to a lively pol- 

itical duel last week when Sena- 
tor Hastings (Rep.) of Delaware, re- 
plying to a speech Senator Robin- 
son (Dem.) of Arkansas made March 
10, assailing former Gov. Al Smith 
and the Liberty League, charged 
the Democratic Party with ingrati- 
tude towards Democratic leaders in 
the League who had contributed 
nearly a half million dollars to the 
Democratic campaign in 1928 and 
1932. Senator Robinson and Sena- 
tor Wagner (Dem.) of New York, of- 
fered spirited rejoinders. Excerpts 
from the debate: 

S"NATOR HASTINGS (Rep.) of 
Delaware: Ever since Governor 
Smith made his speech at the Lib- 
erty League $5 dinner, following the 
New Deal Jackson Day $50 dinner, 
we have heard much criticism on 
the other side of this chamber of 
the Liberty League. . : 

We find the positions of president 
and secretary of that organization 
to be held by prominent Democrats. 
We find more than a majority of its 
national executive committee, con- 
sisting of 23 members and which 
actually runs the organization, com- 
posed of Democrats, and it might be 
well to call attention to the names 
of some of the members of this exec- 
utive committee . . the Honor- 
able John W. Davis . . the Hon- 
orable Alfred E. Smith the 
Honorable Joseph B. Ely. 

One member only of the du Pont 
family, Mr. Irenee du Pont, is a 
member of that committee, and he 
was a strong supporter of Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1932.... 

The platform of the league... 
sets forth principles ... so nearly 
in line with the Democratic platform 
of 1932 that we must conclude that 
the Liberty League was organized 
and is being controlled by those who 
believed in that platform and be- 
lieved in the Democratic candidate 
for President. ... 

When did Mr. Shouse and Mr. Ras- 
kob become such a thorn in the 
flesh of the New Deal? When they 
refused to follow the New Deal into 
the morass of socialism and when it 
deliberately violated every Demo- 
cratic principle for which all good 
Democrats stood when Mr. Roose- 
velt was nominated in 1932.... 

On July 2, 1932, just after Mr. 
Roosevelt had been nominated, when 
he appeared before the Democratic 


National Committee in Chicago, he 
had this to say: 

“T had hoped to get here while 
my old friend, John Raskob, was pre- 
siding. I want to tell you all of the 
very splendid work that has been 
done for the party by the retiring 
chairman. ... / As you all know, my 
old friend, Jouett Shouse, was made 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee.... These gentlemen deserve the 
gratitude of the party.” 

e find that between Sept. 12, 
1928, and Oct. 21, 1932, Mr. Raskob 
contributed to the Democratic Party 
the huge sum of $375,000; and this 
in addition to the large loans he 
personally made, and other loans 
personally guaranteed... . On Au- 
gust 15, 1928, we find Mr. Pierre S. 
du Pont contributing the sum of 
$50,000 to the Democratic National 
Committee. . .. again on April 29, 
1929. ... the sum of $25,000. 

Mr. Farley made no complaint 
about the du Pont brothers and Mr. 
Raskob so long as they continued 
their large contributions to the Dem- 
ocratic Party. He made no com- 
plaint about Mr. Irenee du Pont 
when he sent Mr. Farley a check for 
$5,000 just a month after Mr. Roose- 
velt was inaugurated. 

In view of these facts it is rather 
remarkable to have Mr. Farley state: 

“They are ungrateful and they 
want the people of the United States 
to be just as ungrateful as they are.” 

If Mr. Farley had any real grate- 
fulness in his own soul he would not 
make such violent attacks upon 
those who had been such a help to 
the party he now represents as na- 
tional chairman. 

On July 1, 1928, just after the 
nomination, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Robinson] had this to 
say [of Alfred E. Smith]: 

“More than any other man of his 
generation he is representative of 
that type of citizenship and public 
service which is never remote from 
the interest of the masses of this 
great country.” 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

SENATOR HASTINGS: I should 
rather not yield, because— 

SENATOR ROBINSON: All right; 
go ahead. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: I beg the 
New Deal Senator to let up a little 
in your demagogic appeals to your 
“forgotten man.” Are you 
afraid you will lose the votes of 
those on relief when it is ultimately 
shown how favoritism has been 
practiced in administering? 


SENATOR ROBINSON: Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

SENATOR HASTINGS: No. 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Why does 
the Senator ask questions if he does 
not want answers to them? 

SENATOR HASTINGS: Are you 
alarmed at the admission of Mr. 
Harry Hopkins that he would con- 
sider himself a damn fool if he did 
not select New Dealers to help him 
distribute the huge funds in his 
possession? Remember the caution 
of some of his aides that: 


Not a citizen shall shiver 
Or go hungry in this section 
(If we’re certain they’ll “deliver” 
In the ’36 election.) 


We relieve the starved and frozen 
With no hesitancy or parley, 

(If the politics they’ve chosen 
Are approved by Mr. Farley!) 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have just witnessed a re- 
markable performance. The 
Senator has become the champion 
of former Gov. Smith and he quotes 
what I said about Gov. Smith when 
Gov. Smith was right, but he does 
not quote what the Senator from 
Delaware said about Gov. Smith 
when the Governor was right. He 
prefers to quote him when Gov. 
Smith is wrong and when the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is wrong, as he 
usually is wrong. Oh, ye gods and 
little angels, think of Al Smith in 
company with the Senator from 
Delaware. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: Mr. Presi 
dent— 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Oh, no; 
sit down and take your medicine. 
The gall of the Senator who asked 
another Senator dozens of questions 
in his speech and then refused to 
permit an answer, and then, when 
the other Senator waits until he has 
his own time, immediately begins 
trying to heckle him! ... Of course I 
will not yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. Why should I yield to 
him? . .. Every time the Senator 
performs it pleases me because he 
always adds strength to the Demo- 
cratic party. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: I say to 
the Senator from Arkansas that the 
great disappointment of thousands 
of his friends in the country is due 
to the fact that he has swallowed 
the New Deal and has gone along 
with it against the Democratic plat- 


form of 1932. He is not the same 
kind of a Democrat he was when he 
ran with Smith in 1928. He is not 
the same kind of a Democrat he was 
when Roosevelt was elected in the 
Fall of 1932. 

SENATOR WAGNER (Dem.) of 
New York: I am one of those who 
sympathize with them [the Repub- 
licans] in their distress, when they 
are groping for a candidate as well 
as groping for a platform... . 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: Mr. President, did the Sen- 
ator say “groping” or “griping”? 

SENATOR WAGNER: During the 
Hoover Administration unemploy- 
ment increased by over 12,000,000. 
... Total unemployment decreased 
by 5,000,000, or by one-third, during 
the Roosevelt Administration. ... 

SENATOR HASTINGS: Are the 
figures the result of New Deal 
mathematics? 

SENATOR WAGNER: No, they 
are from independent authoritative 
sources. ... 

SENATOR ROBINSON: What I 
cannot understand is why the Sen- 
ator from New York should ever 
conceive or imagine that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware would be _ in- 
terested in facts. ... 

SENATOR WAGNER: Annual na- 
tional income decreased by $30,000,- 
000,000 during the Hoover Adminis- 
tration ... increased by $12,000,000,- 
000 during the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: Will the 
Senator explain to the country un- 
der all those conditions, why it is 
that more than 121'2 million persons 
are out of jobs? 

SENATOR WAGNER: I will give 
the Senator... one of the reasons 
why there has not been the increase 
that there should have been, and 
that is because the National Re- 
covery Act was held unconstitu- 
tional. 

SENATOR HASTINGS: Whose 
fault was it that that Act was held 
unconstitutional? 

SENATOR WAGNER: Well, let us 
not go into that question. ... We 
restored employment in private in- 
dustry by over 4,000,000 people, and 

. if it had not been for some 
difficulties which arose in our courts 
we would have been well on our 
way to absorbing a great many 
more. 
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\WHEN Lewis helps Lewis, then 
there is a real contribution to 


international understanding. The 
scholarly and linguistically accom- 
plished senior Senator from Illinois 
related this one on himself: 
SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.) of Illi- 
nois: Mr. President, this morning 
there was introduced for the Record, 
by the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Minton), supported by the Senator 
from Alabama, an address delivered 
by a representative of the press 
speaking for the London Times, an 
eminent author of name of Sir Wil- 
mott Lewis. I was attracted by his 
address and to one feature. His emi- 





Hill---Its More 


nent qualities as a scholar of litera- 
ture and of history could well be 
mentioned in tribute by anyone who 
knew him; but one of my own ex- 
periences with this eminent inter- 
rational writer will not be without 
some interest to my colleagues. 

Sir Wilmott delights to say that 
during the war I came in from some 
period of duty and addressed a gath- 
ering of French who were Officials 
mostly, and added that I delivered 
my address in French to the French 
gathering, and when I had finished, 
said Sir Wilmott, “I was compelled 
to rise and tell them in English wha 
this talk of Lewis was all about.” 





or Less 


REJOICINGS of the member from 

the First Illinois District over 
the Democratic showing in the pri- 
mary in his State summon to his 
recollection an illustrative anecdote. 


REPRESENTATIVE MITCHELL 
(Dem.) of Chicago: They may try to 
explain this away, but they cannot 
do it. Let me relate the story of a 
school happening. It is said that on 
one occasion there was a teacher 
who wanted to test the attention of 
the children to the work that was 
put on the black board and she ask- 
ed the children to call out certain 
numbers. One child called out 16 


Serious 


Sid 

e 

and the teacher put down 61 and 
went on. Again a child called out 
21 and that was written 12 and the 
teacher went on. There was one 
little boy in the group who seemed 
to be paying no attention to what 
was going on, and finally he was 
asked to call out a number and he 
called out 22 and said, “Goll dern 
you, let me see you take that one 
and turn it around.” 

I say to my friends on the Repub- 
lican side we would like to see you 
take the action of the great State 
of Illinois as it was handed out to 
the public last Tuesday and “Goll 
dern you, turn that around.”... 


United States Senate: 
Speeding ‘Must’ Bills 


Departmental Appropriation 
Measures Approved 


FrAcina the fact that there are but 37 working 

days left before the Republican National Con- 
vention’ at Cleveland, which minorities in both 
Houses will attend, Congressional leaders are 
passing the word to speed up the “must” pro- 
gram. 

The controversial tax program and the huge 
relief budget are still to go through the mill and 
other legislation is being pressed by groups. 


FLOOD OF SUPPLY BILLS 


The Senate is already breaking the jam ot 
appropriation bills. Last week it passed and 
sent to conference the $116,278,015 annual supply 
bill for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce and Labor. It adopted the conference re- 
port on the billion dollar Treasury-Post Office bill. 
The $572,000,000 War Department bill was agreed 
to in conference and the Senate took but the 
minutes to pass the $43,860,120 District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill. It also passed the 
$272,000,000 authorization for flood control in the 
lower Mississippi valley, approved the House bill 
to permit compacts between States for regula- 
tion of tobacco products and debated alien de- 
portation and other matters. Committees dis- 
cussed taxes, housing, cotton markets, labor es- 
pionage and other matters. 

MONDAY. Debated the Overton Mississippi 
Valley flood control bill, Secretary Ickes, Senator 
Wagner and A. R. Clas, of PWA, advocated the 
Wagner low-cost housing bill before the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

TUESDAY. Without a record vote, passed the 
Overton bill for lower Mississippi Valley flood 
control. Passed House bill to permit State com- 
pacts for tobacco regulation. But the alien de- 
portation bill was much debated without action. 

WEDNESDAY. Alien deportation bill debated. 


Underwood & Underwood 
FROM MAST TO GAVEL 
Senator Robinson, receives from Mrs. Jeanne Fox 
Weinman, National President of the United States 
Society, Daughters of 1812, a gavel made from 
wood taken from the mast of the famous old 
frigate, the U. S. S. “Constitution.” 








Passed the four-department bill after refusing 
to reduce the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice. The 
Bureau gets $6,025,000 in the bill. Senator Holt 
(Dem.), of West Virginia, renewed criticism of 
the WPA in his State. 

THURSDAY. Alien deportation bill debate 
continued. Majority Leader Robinson, after a 
White House conference on the legislative pro- 
gram, said Cohgress probably will adjourn early 
in June, with tax and relief the pivotal prob- 
lems. 

The Senate passed the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. The Finance Committee, in 
executive session, considered plans for its tax 
hearings, to begin Monday with Secretary 
Morgenthau as the first witness. 

FRIDAY. Passed 200 measures, mostly bridge 
and private bills. They included bills to permit 
continued trading in unlisted securities; RFC 
authority to loan to drainage, levee and reclama- 
tion districts as well as to irrigation districts; 
creation of special boards in the Department of 
Commerce to investigate marine casualties and 
a technical staff to pass on construction plans 
for passenger vessels; to build a research vessel, 
at a cost of $500,000, to build up the Pacific coast 
fishing industry. The Senate also sent to the 
President a resolution authorizing War Depart- 
ment investigation of means to increase the ca- 
pacity of the Panama Canal. Hearings on the 
long and short haul bill, passed by the House, 
will begin in the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee May 6. The Senate adjourned to 
Monday. 


STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 

S. 3531, Authorizing $272,000,000, for flood con- 
trol in the lower Mississippi valley; Passed Senate 
April 21. 

S. 3669, Suspension of annual assessment work 
requirement on mining claims during present 
fiscal year; Passed House April 20. 

S. 3413, Regulation of whaling industry; Passed 
House April 20. 

S. 8055, For economic studies of fishery indus- 
try; Passed House April 20. 

S. J. Res. 233, Federal participation in Great 
Lakes Exposition, 1936, and inviting Canadian 
participation; Passed House April 20. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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(THE weather continues to play 

tricks with the calculations of 
Government planners. It upset 
their figuring in 1933, 1934 and 1935 
by devastating the country’s wheat 
crop with drought. Last year and 
the year before drought interfer- 
ence cut down on corn production 
and brought about an acute live- 
stock shortage. 


Again this year, it is weather that 


is throwing uncertainty in the way 
of plans laid out by the Govern- 
ment. 

Drought is threatening the wheat 
crop of the Southwest, with the of- 
ficial estimate of a crop under 500,- 
000,000 bushels compared with a 
normal 600,000,000. There is no sign 
in that territory that the dry cycle 
definitely is broken. 

This means that the calculations 
by which Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, figured that this 
country would have a big volume of 
wheat for export during the com- 
ing season, are badly upset only a 
few days after they were made. 

Weather, not AAA crop controls, 
gets the major official credit for re- 
moving farm surpluses that had 
been bearing down heavily on prices. 

With surpluses out of the way, 
except for cotton, AAA officials 
would like to see nearly normal pro- 
duction so that farmers may take 
advantage of larger city demand for 
their products, 


FARM INCOME LARGER 

Farm income is continuing to rise 
month by month. 

Cash income of farmers from 
maiketing of crops during March 
totaled $513,000,000 compared with 
$467,000,000 in February and $429,- 
000,000 in March last year. 

This estimate of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics follows a 
previous report of sizeable increases 
during both February and January. 

The March income included $15,- 
000,000 in AAA benefit payments. 
These payments totaled nothing in 
February and $50,000,000 in March 
a year ago. The revival of benefit 
payments is part of the distribu- 
tion of $300,000,000 now under way 
to pay farmers for performance un- 
der AAA contracts that the Supreme 
Court held to be invalid. 

In the first quarter of the year 
total farm cash income amounted 
to $1,554,000,000 compared with $1,- 
453,000,000 in the first quarter of 
1935. 

Mr. Wallace attributes this in- 
crease to improved purchasing 
power in the hands of city con- 
sumers, 

“A real pickup in business in 
cities and the ability of cities to take 
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THERE'S NO ALIBI TODAY FOR HOT 
IRRITATING SHAVES/ ANY MAN CAN 
HAVE COOL SHAVES WITH INGRAM‘S— 
THE SHAVING CREAM THAT SOOTHES 
THE SKIN AND ENDS AFTER-STING. TRY IT/ 


INGRAM '$ 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 














WHEN 

YOU'RE 

COMPLETELY 
AT OUR MERCY 


Once during every twenty-four 
hours we have our guest completely 
at our mercy: When he tumbles into 
one of our luxurious beds amidst 
snowy linen and warm, soft blankets, 
we make a friend: When he arises 
next morning refreshed and content, 
we have been good hosts and just a 
little smart on our own account. 
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- FARM: INTERPLAY OF WEATHER AND PLANNING : 





; an increased volume of farm prod- 


ucts with only slight reduction in 
prices, accounts principally for the 
increase in farm income, in my 
opinion,” the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture said. 

Increased official attention is be- 
ing directed at the growing fashion 
for city people with money to buy 
farm land. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
suggested that it might become 
necessary to impose special taxes to 
discourage speculation in land, 








Farmers are reported to be com- | 


plaining that city people, by bidding 


up land prices, are making it in- | 


creasingly difficult for the farmers 
themselves to acquire ownership of 
the basic factor in their industry— 
land. 

Point is being made of the fact 
that no other industry faces the 
same competition in ownership of 
its plant. People do not buy groc- 
ery stores or filling stations or steel 
mills as a hedge against inflation. 
But they do buy farms. 


The fad for farm ownership has | 


resulted in a sharp increase in land 
values around cities. Some officials 


if new values are to be the basis 
of an adjustment in the amount of 
money that 


can be borrowed on 


| P 
mortgages issued against land. 


| THE NEW FARM PROGRAM 


| 
see in it a prelude to a new boom | 
| 
| 
} 


The AAA still Is uncertain about 
the extent of farmer cooperation 
that will be accorded the new soil 
conservation program. 


The most common observation 
heard among officials is that there 
will be $440,000,000 worth of coop- 
eration—reflecting the beliet that 
the full sum made 
Congress will be used for payments 


to farmers in compensation for bet- | 


ter land use practices. 

Officials do say that the South 
will be found using the new plan 
along somewhat the same lines as 
the old AAA, because land taken out 
of cotton to devote to soil conserv- 


ing practices will be expected to | 


available by | 


result in a net reduction of cotton 
acreage. 
| In grain growing regions, however, 
a wide variety of crops are listed as 
soil depleting and farmers can re- 
| duce the acreage of any one or all 
of them in adopting new soil use 
| practices. The result is that there 
will be less single crop control. 
Livestock is under no control. 
Rigid rules that accompanied early 
announcement of the operation of 
| the soil conservation plan gradu- 
ally are being modified. 
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PLENTY OF 


SINGLE 


BATH AT 


couse 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 
No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 

Alburn M. Gutterson, Menoger 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


i4 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ENERAL MOTORS attributes its growth and posi- 


tion in the automotive field to two fundamental 


business principles: First, to give outstanding value in 


every price class and Second, to put General Motors 


cars in the hands of buyers at the lowest possible cost. 


Buyers of automobiles are divided between cash 


buyers and those who prefer to buy “on time” or 


out of current income; so that the interest of General 


Motors in the “time buyer” is of the same importance 


as in the cash buyer. 


The cheapest way to buy any car is to pay cash. 


The next cheapest way to buy a car is to pay as much 


down as possible and as much per month as possible 


and acquire ownership as soon as possible. 


But the most satisfactory, reasonable, and econom- 


ical way to buy a car “on time” is to arrange your 


payments to suit your purse—in other words according 


to your circumstances and income. If you pay more 


per month than you can comfortably afford, your 


car may become a burden and not a pleasure. If 


you pay /ess per month than you can comfortably 
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BUYS A CAR ON TIME 


GENERAL MOTORS 


afford, you pay for a financing service you do not need. 


Therefore, the General Motors Instalment Plan, 


operated by General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 


is placed at the service of “time buyers” of General 


Motors cars in order to insure that their best interests 


may be served. 


This plan enables dealers in General Motors cars 


to arrange the payments best suited to the buyer’s 


requirements on an economical basis, whether the 


payments are $15.00, $20.00, $25.00 or any other 


amount per month. 


Practical operation of the General Motors Instal- 


ment Plan is simple and understandable for the buyer. 


It enables him to figure for himself, in advance, just 


what the cost of various payment arrangements will 


be, so that he may select the one most suitable and 


economical for him. 


These are facts General Motors believes every car 


buyer should know in order that he may enjoy owner- 


ship of his automobile as conveniently and economi- 


cally as possible. 
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LABOR: BLUE PRINT OF FUTURE CAMPAIGNS 


IN POLITICS AND IN UNION ORGANIZATION 


SIGNS are multiplying which point 
to a widening gap between radi- 

cal and conservative wings in the 

American labor movement 

The radical wing, led by John L 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
and by George L. Berry, Coordinator 
of Industrial Cooperation, is pressing 
ahead on two fronts—industrial and 
political. 

On the industrial front, Mr. Lewis 
has taken the lead with an offer 
to the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers to put half a million 


dollars into an organizing campaign 
for the steel industry. He speaks 
as head of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization (CIO), which is 
made up of the heads of eight un- 
ions of the American Federation of 
Labor but shows a tendency of acting 
more and more independently oi 
the Federation. 

The steel workers will consider the 
offer at their convention on April 28. 

The offer contains two conditions. 
One is that all new members enroll- 
ed must have the privilege of join- 


ing one union representing all steel 


workers. There is to be no division 
into crafts. The other is that the 
campaign is to be managed by a 


committee of the CIO and the Steel 
Workers Union, together with any 
other union that may care to con- 
tribute to the cause. Leadership 
must be such as to inspire confi- 
dence of success. 

These two conditions imply that 
Mr. Lewis is not disposed to wait 
for action by the A. F. of L., to which 
some time ago he proposed a cam- 
paign on somewhat the same terms. 
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MANHATTAN ON-THE-PARK 


Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND... perfectly 
situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue: :: 
convenient to business, shopping and theatre 
districts. Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large 


The Netherland Cafe-Bar | 
FOR LUNCHEON, COCKTAILS, } 
DINNER, AFTER-THEATRE SUPPER 


THE 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th 


° NEW YORK 

















The A. F. of L.’s executive committee 
is talking of its own campaign, with 
craft lines kept intact. 

Mr. Lewis made one other signifi- 
cant request of the Steel Workers, 
in case they decide to go along with 
him. This was that dues should be 
kept low so as to create no obstruc- 
tion for the winning of company 
unions as a body. In other words, 
Mr. Lewis signified his intention of 
seeking to enroll in an industrial 
union those workers who have been 
organized by employers under em- 
ploye representative plans. 

Responding to Mr. Lewis’s request, 


the Garment Workers Union 
through its convention, promised 
$100,000 to the campaign. This un- 


ion is associated with the CIO. 

The Garment Workers voted also 
to undertake a large-scale campaign 
to organize Southern workers in the 
apparel industry. If individual 
members approve the plan, half a 
million dollars will be raised for the 
purpose. 


THE POLITICAL FRONT 


On the political front—which, of 
course, would be strengthened by 
mass enrollment in unions—the in- 
itiative coming from the same 
wing of the labor movement. 
Mr. Berry, who has been can- 
vassing labor unions for support of 
Labor’s Non-partisan League, re- 
ports overwhelming endorsement of 
the move for the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Committees in the 
different States are already in an 
advanced stage of organization. 

From certain quarters, however, 
he finds enthusiasm tempered with 
caution or reluctance. William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
has not endorsed the move. Leaders 
of the building trades department 
in the Federation have opposed it. 
In a word, the more conservative 
| wing is holding back. 

The objectives of the new labor 
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AS TREASURER OF THIS FAMILY 
| BEG TO REPORT SAVINGS BANK 
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BALANCE 


QUIT KIDDING 
ANNE-DO YOU 
MEAN TO SAY 


THAT WERE OUT 
7 OF DEBT AND 
HAVE THAT 
MUCH SAVED 
IN JUSTA 
YEAR ? 











RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
REACHES ALL TIME HIGH 


Brown Family Got A Fresh Start From Household 
... Kept Ahead Following Budget Plan 


@ That look of panic is gone from the 
faces of the board of directors as they listen to the read- 
ing of this year’s financial statement—‘Hm-m-m!— 
Reserve for contingencies in the millions —that’s a 
little different from scratching the till to meet the 


payroll!” 


So says the Brown family, too. The arithmetic is differ- 
ent, but the struggle was the same. There was a time 
when Tom Brown was being hounded to death by 
creditors. Anne was afraid to answer the door or the 


telephone. 


The Browns Got A Fresh Start 
Then they heard about Household. On their own sig- 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


natures they borrowed enough from Household to pay 
every creditor. That gave them a fresh start. Then Anne 
took over the handling of the money —followed out the 
recommendations of Household’s “‘Doctor of Family 
Finances” regarditg budgeting, buying. 


Today there is a “reserve for contingencies” in the 


Brown Family—made possible first by Household’s 
emergency financial aid, second by Household’s scientific 
constructive cooperation. 

Free Information—Mail This Coupon 


You know how big business manages such things. Find 


out how that small, but essential business the “Brown 
Family” manages, with Household’said. Mail thiscoupon. 


Name 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


I 
| 
| 
1 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
| 
| 
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Street 


Cuy 


HovuseEHoLp Finance Corporation 

Room 3053-D, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail me FREE copy of one of your budget plan booklets 
which you distribute to your customers and the public, and cir- 
cular describing your other money management publications. 
This request places me under no obligation. 





leadership were described last week 
by W. Jett Lauck, a consulting econ- 
omist who has frequently acted for 
Government commissions and labor 
organizations. Speaking before the 
National Peace Conference in Wash- 
ington, he said: 

“Labor leadership has taken the 
attitude that, if we are to have eco- 
nomic recovery, industrial conditions 
characterized by steady operations 
and employment, and a fair distri- 
bution of industrial output among 
all groups of workers, whether of 
the hand or brain, public policy in 
the future must be based on a high 
degree of socialization, or, in other 
words, economic planning. Produc- 
tion, prices and profits must inevi- 
tably be placed under Government 
control. 


AIMING AT LABOR PARTY 

“It has also decided upon, and is 
putting into practical effect, plans 
for making such a socializing pro- 
gram possible. The new labor lead- 
ership, in other words, by organiz- 
ing the millions of mass production 
workers into industrial unions ex- 
pects to develop the requisite eco- 
nomic and political strength to put 
their policies into effect. 

“This contemplated acquisition of 
power also assumes the early for- 
mation of a Labor Party, including 
within its scope not only the un- 
skilled industrial and agricultural 
workers but also the so-called white 
collar group, including industrial 
technicians, school-teachers, news- 
paper reporters and commentators 
and the liberal and constructive 
groups in the churches, colleges and 
universities who have already prac- 
tically made themselves a part of 
the labor movement.” 


WAGNER HOUSING BILL 


Meanwhile the A. F. of L. is plac- 
ing what legislative pressure it is 
able to muster in this session of 
Congress behind the Wagner Hous- 
ing bill. 

In hearings on the bill before a 
Senate committee, a Federation 
spokesman declared that organized 
labor’s stake in the measure rested 
on four grounds. 

In the first place, the A. F. of L. 
represents nearly a million building 
trade workers. Latest reported mem- 
bership is 807,000. 

Next, it claims to speak for about 
the same number of workers in the 
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durable goods industries, which de- 


pend largely on building. 
Thirdly, it speaks for its members 


with loans at cost for 
repayable in 60 years 


and their families as dwellers in the program calls for 

homes, numbering altogether be- Sidies. 

tween 15 and 20 million persons. The other form of aid consists of 
Finally the A. F. of L. asserts loans to cooperative groups, repay- 


able in but 


direct 


60 years, 
subsidy 


that it is the strongest single force 
battling in the interests of the gen- 


the cost of low-rent housing projects, 





foreclosure on the property. Pro- 
tection of the low-rent character 
means the restriction of tenants to 
those who can pay only low rents. 
This provision was inserted to dis- 
arm the opposition of real estate 
interests, which feared competition 
with building operations carried on 
for private profit. 


the balance, 
This part of 
direct sub- 


without any 


| eral co-.sumer. Prevailing wages of labor are to Appropriations are authorized over 
The measure contemplates two be paid in construction. a four-year period amounting to 326 
distinct forms of aid in the building The low-rent character of the million dollars. In addition, a Hous- 
of residences. projects are protected by various ing Authority, set up under the 
One is a grant of 45 per cent of devices, including a provision for [Continued on Next Page.] 











Rolling Stoc 
of the 


Motor Transport 
World 


@ Best advice on truck investment comes 
from the men who devote all their time to 
hauling efficiency. Wherever motor transport 
is the job you will find good opinion of 
International performance and economy. 

International Harvester has built rugged 
trucks for heavy-duty work for close to 36 
years. It is recognized that International de- 
livers extra value in a truck of any size—in 
sturdy reliable power—in economy of opera- 
tion and upkeep—in sure-fire service every- 
where. Let the nearby dealer, or International 
branch, demonstrate International qualities 
to your satisfaction. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. SATIN 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Chicago, Illinois 








Mr.}. L. KEESHIN, president of 
Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines, 
shown with two of his veteran drivers. 


Mr. Keeshin says about Internationals: 
“These fine trucks have thoroughly estab- 
lished themselves with us on the basis of 
performance and economy, plus the ex- 
cellent field service facilities afforded us 
throughout our entire operation.” 


There are more than '400 Interna- 
tional Trucks serving this great nation- 
wide transportation organization today. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad announces important betterments in its service, now in effect 


THE GOLDEN ARROW BROADWAY LIMITED 


New Fast Train — 
between Chicago and New York 
at no extra fare! 
17 hrs., 25 minutes to New York 


Lv. Chicago (Union Sta.) 2:30 P. M.(E.S.T.) 
. 8:55 A.M. 


Ar. NewYork. . . 


17 hrs., 35 minutes to Chicago 
Lv. New York. . . . 4:10 P.M.(Pazliah') 
Ar. Chicago (Union Sta) 8:45 A. M.(E.S.T.) 


BETWEEN ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK 
“SPIRIT OF ST. 
and two other fast flyers. 


Four 
. THE 


fast trains daily... 


AMERICAN.. 


YOU CAN SLEEP nest fully ON THE SHORTEST 





PENNSYLVANIA “ 


16: hours between Chicago 

2 and New York 
“with the greatest of ease” 

Lv. Chicago (Union Sta.) 3:30 P. M_(E.S.T.) 

Ar. New York. . . . 9:00 A. M.(Dazlight 

Lv. New York. ... . 5:30 P. M.(Parlisht) 

Ar. Chicago (Union Sta.) 9:00 A. M.(E.S.T.) 


Daylight) 
Time 


Also a fleet of other famous flyers daily 
between New York and Chicago. 





For other service to and from Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston and other points, 
see new time tables. 


Speed. 
Safely 


LOUIS 





THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


10 minutes faster, Chicago to Washington 


Lv. Chicago (Union Sta) 3.40 P.M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. Washington. . . 8:45 A.M. (E.S.T.) 
Ly. Washington. . . 4:35 P.M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. Chicago .... . 9:35 A.M. (E.S.T.) 





BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND NEW YORK 
Forty fast trains daily, all electrified... 
including The CONGRESSIONAL which 
now makes the record time of 226 
miles in 220 minutes ! 

THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Lv. New York ° 3:30 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. Washington 7:10 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
Lv. Washington 4:00 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. New York 7:40 P. M.(E.S.T.) 











ROUTE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


“ RAILROAD 


The Largest Fleet of Air-Conditioned :Trains in the World 
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+ THE TIDE OF W 


FRENCH ELECTIONS.—The official 
word coming through to Wash- 

ington these days from the French 
capital is burdened with one theme 
—the increasing confusion of the 
French voter as election days, April 
26 and May 3, approach. (The lat- 
ter is in the nature of a “run-off” 
to determine finally the new mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies.) 

The thunder of marching along 
the Rhine, the clash of personali- 
ties at Geneva, the threat of repris- 
als from the Tiber, the coolness of 
London—all are having an influence 
on the average citizen. That is to 
Say, the international situation has 
entered the political picture in such 
a way as to be almost the wholly 
determining factor in a_ voter's 
choice of deputies. A sudden change 
in the swift-moving foreign scene 
may just as suddenly change the 
trend of the elections. 

Official Washington, therefore, is 
hesitant about forecasting the out- 
come. A short while ago there was 
pretty strong consensus of opinion 
here that in a sharp struggle be- 
tween Communism and Fascism 
there would be a strong swing to- 
ward the left in the Third Republic. 
But since that time Adolf Hitler has 
occupied the Rhineland. And while 
Frenchmen may normally be indi- 
vidualistic, an outside threat against 
the nation unites them and swings 
them toward the right. In France, 
as in most other countries in Europe, 
the people want a conservative gov- 
ernment to lead them to war. 

Moreover, there is the example of 
the manner in which neighbor Spain 
went left recently, with a red revolu- 
tion said even now to be brewing 
west of the Pyrenees. And France is 
none too enthusiastic about repeat- 
ing this lesson. 


x * * 


POSSIBLE LEFT GAIN.—Those in 
the American Capital who have 
made a study of the situation, there- 
fore, are setting up this prediction: 
Granted that there is no appre- 
ciable change in the international 
situation until after the second 
election, there may be a slight gain 
to the leftward, but—and this is im- 
portant—it will probably be for the 
most part within the left wing itself. 
Many of the old political figures will 
probably reappear in the new 
Chamber of Deputies and Govern- 
ment. And the foreign problems | 
will probably remain as insoluble as ! 





ORLD AFFAIRS 


French Elections Much Confused— 


League Admits Failure to Stop African 


War—Britain to 


Question Hitler 





they appear to be at the present 
moment. 

There are domestic questions in 
France which might cause a left 
swing were the people not so pre- 
occupied with foreign affairs. For 
example, many big industries are 
bankrupt, unemployment high, 
business is bad, export and tourists’ 
trade have slumped, pensions, in- 
terest on securities, and salaries of 
government workers have been cut; 
living costs and taxes are high. 

x * * 
(COUNCIL MEETING OF GENEVA. 

—While France was loath to dis- 
turb its election scene by precipitate 
action at Geneva during the week, 
the future of the League grew 
darker. 


is 


The Council assembled on April 
20 in the Swiss capital to hear the 
report of its Committee of 13 on 
peace negotiations with Il Duce—a 
report which was known only too 
well to the members. With his vic- 
torious armies drawing closer to 
Addis Ababa, Benito Mussolini had 
one answer for the League’s solici- 
tations—this is his affair and he 
means to handle it in his own way 
without any advice or suggestion 
from the League. 

The Council meeting became the 
scene of another clash of opinions. 
Captain Eden of the British For- 
eign Office again championed the 
cause of collective security through 
the League of Nations. 

He even went so far as to warn, 
that should the League structure 
break under the strain to which it 
is being subjected, Great Britain 
would reserve the right to aot alone. 

Then Baron Aloisi let it be 
known that there was only one 
condition on which Premier Mus- 
solini would be willing to grant an 
armistice in East Africa. That is, 
Italy would have to be given com- 
plete occupation of Ethiopia, in- 
cluding the Capital, Addis Ababa. 

Joseph Paul-Boncour, of France, 
anxious to liquidate the dispute in 
Africa in order to gain Italy’s sup- 
port on the Continent, but unwilling | 
to be too bold in his actions at this 
time, delivered an innocuous speech. 
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18-YEAR-OLD 


Whiskey on the market, bot- 
tled in bond at the original 
distillery, by the original 

distiller, under supervision 


He called for conciliation efforts to 
continue. 
x * *® 

EAGUE’S FINAL APPEAL.—A 

house divided against itself, the 
Council did succeed on April 20 in 
initiating a final appeal to Rome be- 
fore adjourning until its regular ses- 
sion on May 11. And significantly 
enough, the appeal was prefaced on 


he Un 


+ 


a consideration for “the danger of | 


the European scene.” 

Publicly confessing that “it has 
been impossible to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities,” there was 
spread on the record a resolution 
obliquely condemning Italy and “re- 
gretting” that something more ef- 
fective in the way of peace had not 
been accomplished. 

Points embodied in the Council 
resolution were: Approval and re- 
newal of the Committee of 13’s ap- 
peal for peace within the frame- 
work of the League; recollections 
that Ethiopia accepted and Italy re- 
jected such appeal; regrets that the 
committee failed and that the war 
is continuing under conditions 
which still make sanctions neces- 
Sary; reaffirmation of the anti-gas 
and other humanitarian conventions 
which still bind both belligerents. 

On the following day, from the 
balcony of his Venice Palace at 
Rome, Benito Mussolini, leading his 
people in celebration of the 2,689th 
anniversary of the legendary found- 
ing of Rome, shouted to his hear- 
ers: 

“On this birthday of Rome we 
celebrate both our Fascist labor 
day and victory! After difficult 
navigation we are now in sight of 
port! We will reach it with all 
sails flying, always carrying with 
us the power, justice and civiliza- 
tion of Rome!” 

x * * 


¥ 





ited States News 


— 


military and civil 


will be 
handing out of 


4 CUBAN VISITOR.—Official Wash- 
ington welcomed during the week 
the man who on and after May 20 


the duly elected President 


of Cuba—Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez, 


son 
Island. 
succeed Gerardo 


exile, 


of a former of the 
He is the first 


Machado, now 


president 
president to 
in 
the first under 


and to serve 


the good neighbor policy of the 
United States under which the Platt 
Amendment has been abrogated. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 





honors. The next day the Chan- 
cellor by decree of Air Minister 
Goering became Supreme War Lord, 
a title formerly enjoyed by the 
Kaiser. 


Oo 


x * * 

NEW TAXES FOR BRITAIN.— 
When Chancellor of The Ex- 
chequer Neville Chamberlain took 
his budget figures before the House 
of Commons on April 21, good news 

was swallowed up in bad news 
He related how the Treasury had 
again balanced its income and outgo 


cl Fo the Foster Acéumutetion Sy | 
FACTS follow the punched card meth od | 








and had a surplus over. But for the 
coming fiscal year, for several fiscal 





years unless there is a disarmament 





program, government costs will go 
up, mainly because of the new de- 
fense program, said the Chancellor. 
For next year income taxes must be 
jumped 114 per cent to 23% per 
cent, and the tea duty increased. 

“It is a bitter disappointment to 
have to ask new sacrifices,’ he 
apologized, “but our safety is more 
than our comfort.” 


2)2 








p CESTIONNAIRE FOR GERMANY. | 


« —While negotiations on most 
European questions seem to be ata 
standstill, Captain Eden is prepar- 
ing some questions which he means 
to submit to Chancellor Hitler. They 
are intended to clarify the peace 
plans offered by Der Fuehrer to the 
Locarno powers when he sent 
troops into the Rhineland. 

One matter about which the 
British are exceedingly anxious re- 
lates to what the Reich intends to 
do about the colonies which were 
taken from it at the end of the war. 
Another has to do with the pro- 
posed mutual air defense pact. 

Meanwhile, France, rife with ru- 
mors that the Nazis are planning a 


‘coup with respect to Austria have 


asked Eden to include in his ques- 
tionnaire certain questions which 
must be answered for them by the 
Germans. 

Berlin on April 20 recalled impe- 
rial days. The celebration of the 
47th birthday of the Reichsfuehrer 
was marked by parades of crack 
troops of the Fatherland and the 


Labor and Its Plans 


For Future Campaigns 
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of the United States Government. 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., Inc. 


Louisville « 
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Largest Distillery in Kentucky 
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[Continued From Page 8.] 
measure, would be empowered to 
borrow 100 million dollars from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and 650 million dollars from private 
sources. The total comes to 976 
million dollars in four years. 

These various features of the bill 
were endorsed by the Federation 
spokesman, except that he advo- 
cated approximately doubling the 
amount of the funds to be used. 

By contrast, opposition was ex- 
pressed to two forms of present Gov- 
ernmental aid for housing. 


OPPOSITION TO FHA 

Subsistence homesteads, now be- 
ing liquidated as a program, were 
criticized as an extension of the 
feudal conditions already existing 
in many and company towns. In 
the suburbs of larger cities these 
projects, it was charged, will serve 
only to keep down the level of cash 
wages, involving as they do a species 
of compulsory gardening. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion was criticized also as extending 
no aid to the lower income groups, 
including more than half the pop- 
ulation of the nation. 

It was stated that practically all 
the construction under FHA auspices 
has been done by labor working 
at far less than the prevailing wages, 
often half or lower, and under sub- 
Standard working conditions. The 
FHA was charged with encouraging 
“the worst type of speculative jerry- 
building.” 

William Green, president of the 
Federation, approved the work of 
the Public Works Administration in 
its slum clearance projects, but held 
that the Wagner bill brought the 
first real promise of reviva] in the 
building industry while meeting for 
the first time the need of the av- 
erage worker for modern living quar- 
ters at a price he could afford to pay. 

Joun W. TayLior. 
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OU can keep well ahead of present-day demands for detailed, cur- 
rent facts with punch card accounting. 
rate studies and analyses. 


You can obtain intrica 


te 


You can know the cost of sales by terri- 


tory and product and watch the very pulse of production through 
the medium of punched cards. 


Investigate this modern accounting method. 


at its simplicity! You will doubtless be gratified at the speed, 


accuracy and economy which it brings. 


Today International Business Machines and Methods are helping 
solve the problems of business and government in seventy-nine dif- 
Your nearest IBM branch office will be pleased to 
Stop in today. No obligation. 


KEEP YOUR FACE OFF THE HOSPITAL 
LIST BY SHAVING WITH INGRAM's / 
IT's COOL; IT TONES THE SKIN; IT 
PREVENTS RAWNESS AND AFTER-STING. 
CHOICE OF TUBE OR JAR. 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 


ferent countries. 
give you detailed information. 





GENERAL 


OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


You may be surprised 


~ Business FACTS from source 
records are registered in tab- 
ulating cards in the form of 
punched holes. 
B After being automatically 
sorted, the punched cards are 
1 in the Accounting Ma- 
>» which produces complete 
printed reports 
e The accuracy and speed of 
this modern machine account- 
ing method offer the executive @ 
means of constant control. 
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DONT JUST LOOK. 
DRIVE'ALL THREE’ 


Owners boast of 18 to 24 Miles per gallon 
of gas...say it’s tne smoothest riding 
and easiest to handle of all low-priced cars! 





HERE'S ONE SURE WAY to get 
T more value when you buya new 
car...““Look at All Three” low- 
priced cars...drive them...com- 
pare prices, terms and features. 

Actually the 4-door sedan mod- 
els of the three leading low-priced 
cars list within $10 to $15 of each 
other! (F.O.B. main factories.) But 
still only Plymouth gives you both 
100% Hydraulic brakes and a 
Safety-Steel body. 


It's America’s most economical 
low-priced car. Owners report 18 
to 24 miles per gallon of gas...phe- 
nomenally low oil consumption... 
amazingly low up-keep. 

You can see for yourself Plym- 
outh is the most beautiful of ‘All 
Three”... that it’s the largest and 
the roomiest! Drive it and you'll 
find it rides and handles easier. 

Drop in to see your Chrysler, 


Dodge or De Soto Dealer today. 


EASY TO BUY 


Plymouth is priced with the 
lowest... with termsas low 
as the lowest! You can buy 
a big, new Plymouth for $25 
a month. The Commercial 
Credit Company has made 
available to all Chrysler, 
Dodge and De Soto Dealers 
low terms that make Plym- 
outh easy to buy. 


* 


ss LL PICK THIS BIG ExTRA-varye PLYMOUTH! 


{WITH USUAL DOWN PAYMENT 


ONLY ONE OF ““ALL THREE” 
WITH BOTH 


Safety-Steel Body 
100% Hydraulic Brakes 
PLUS 


Easier Steering (18.2-1 ratio). 

Balanced Weight — Balanced 
Spring Action. 

Rust-Proofed Body, Fendersand 
All Sheet Metal Parts. 

113-Inch Wheelbase. 











Tune in Ed Wynn Thursday 
Nights 8:30 E.S.T., C.B.S. 
—“Gulliver the Traveler” 


‘SIO 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


CHRYSLER, DODGE AND DE SOTO DEALERS 


PLYMOUTH. 


BUILDS 
REAT CARS 
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Republicans Pick Their 


Convention Leaders 


Brisk Fire From Party Artillery 
And Sharpshooters Continues 


~CENE-SETTING for the Republican National 

Convention progressed last week at Cleveland, 
when the party committee on arrangements met 
in the last session it will hold till June 2, the 
week before the convention. 

For permanent chairman the committee nomi- 
nated Representative Bertrand C. Snell of New 
York, House minority leader, who filled the same 
convention post in 1932. For temporary chair- 
man and keynoter, Senator Frederick Steiwer, 
of Oregon, was chosen. Subordinate posts also 
were filled and the committee went over vari- 
ous arrangement details relating to room reser- 
vations for delegates and visitors, radio and press 
facilities and kindred matters. 

The full party National Committee will meet 
at Cleveland June 3 to go over delegate rolls and 
pass upon any contests that may be filed, it was 
announced. Chairman Fletcher said that in con- 
test hearings John Hamilton, the committee’s 








Primary Results Spur 
Democratic Optimism 


Chairman Farley Foresees Bigger 
Victory Sweep Than in 1932 


 ~URVEYING results of recent Midwest pri- 

maries, Democratic Chairman James A. 
Farley finds them a pleasing Spring tonic for 
party optimism. 

“A victory sweep for the Democrats next No- 
vember is clearly indicated,” he declared in a 
Democratic National Committee press release. 
“President Roosevelt is stronger now than he 
was in 1932. The primary figures also 
indicate that the Democratic strength is greater 
than it was in 1934 when the party scored a 
smashing victory in the Congressional elections.” 

Illinois, Wisconsin and Nebraska results all 
point to that conclusion, he said. And increased 
party registrations foreshadow Democratic vic- 
tories in Pennsylvania and California. He “has 
no fears” about Massachusetts, he averred, add- 
ing that Roosevelt strength is gaining through- 
out New England. 


A CLOUDLESS PROSPECT 









“There is not a single cloud on the Democratic 
horizon,” he said, carrying the Farleyan optim- 
ism into West Virginia, where Democratic Sena- 
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general counsel, would not participate, because of 
his being campaign manager for Gov. Landon. 
Senator Steiwer, notified of his selection as 
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keynoter, issued an invitation to all aspirants 
for the Presidential nomination to submit their 
ideas as to what issues they thought should be 
stressed in his keynote speech. 


HITS ‘POLITICS’ IN RELIEF 

From platform and printing press a heavy 
Republican barrage continued against the Demo- 
cratic ramparts last week. 

A showdown on political use of relief funds 
was demanded by Senator Robert D. Carey, of 
Wyoming, in a statement issued through the Re- 
publican National Committee, in which he 
charged that the National Emergency Council, 
running with $2,870,000 from relief funds, 
is a political machine operated to build support 
for President Roosevelt. 

The NEC keeps track of all newspaper criti- 
cisms of the New Deal and then contacts its 
high-salaried State directors “to straighten out 
any difficulties that may appear on the political 
horizon,” Senator Carey stated, so that it has 
become “a news-gathering and propaganda- 
spreading agency for Postmaster General Far- 
ley.” Even several White House employes are 
paid by the NEC with relief funds, the Senator 
said he has been informed, and NEC activities 
include lobbying for New Deal legislation in 
State legislatures. 


PROTESTS ‘BOONDOGGLE’ MOVIES 


Further protest against “politics in relief” 
came in a statement from House Minority Leader 
Bertrand Snell, regarding a reported WPA proj- 
ect to make “50 newsreels of various boondoggle 
projects” to be shown during the campaign, with 
publicity for the sponsoring Democratic Congress- 
men. This will be “a direct diversion of funds 
from the WPA appropriation to the campaign 
chest of the Democratic National Committee” 
and a “shocking distortion of the relief program 
to the direct services of the New Deal Presi- 
dential campaign,” Mr. Snell declared. 

The Republican Senatorial Committee last 
week distributed the text of a sharp speech in 
the Senate by Senator Daniel O. Hastings of 
Delaware, in which he pointed out that the Lib- 
erty League, under bitter current attack in 
Democratic campaign oratory and publicity ma- 
terial, is dominated by leading Democrats such 
as Alfred E. Smith, John W. Davis, John J. Ras- 
kob and Jouett Shouse, whose leadership and 
moral and heavy financial support was welcomed 
by Messrs. Roosevelt and Farley in the 1932 
campaign. To the party campaign chest Mr. 
Raskob alone contributed $375,000 between 1928 
and 1932, Senator Hastings said, and other Lib- 
erty League leaders, now under Democratic fire, 
made large financial contributions to help elect 
Mr. Roosevelt. (For fuller report see Page 6). 


‘CRACK’ DOWN’ METHODS SCORED 


“Roosevelt Terrorism” is the title of a booklet 
issued last week by the Republican Congressional 
Committee, citing alleged efforts of the Adminis- 
tration to “crack down” on New Deal critics. 
Citing especially Black Committee activities and 
the punishment meted out to General Hagood, 
it declares: 

“Political snooping has become the vogue. 
Strong-arm methods are used. Privacy no longer 
is possible. Your telegrams are seized and read 
by Governmental agencies. Telephone wires are 
tapped. Mail is opened. . .. Does Postmaster 
General Farley’s Post Office Department expect 
the public to believe that the recent deluge of 
‘opened’ mail received by Roosevelt critics is a 
mere coincidence?” 

The Administration has established a vast 
“secret service” with more than 5,000 “investi- 
gators” engaged in political activities, it is al- 
leged, while a “gag rule” has been established in 
Government departments “to prevent public 
knowledge of the public’s business.” 


WITH THE CANDIDATES 

A suggestion to Senator Borah that he sub- 
merge his Presidential ambitions to taking an 
important part in writing the party platform 
was made last week by William Allen White of 
Kansas. The Kansas editor was reported to 
have stated that friends of Gov. Landon would 
welcome the Senator’s collaboration in framing 
a “liberal” platform. The Idahoan was under- 
stood not to have acceded to the suggestion. 

From Senator Borah to Col. Frank Knox went 
a telegram protesting against alleged efforts of 








TTHREE of the nine principal members of the “brain trust” re- 
cently formed by the Republican National Committee to sift 


of Business Administration at Yale, and head of the group; Charles 
J. Bullock, Professor of Economics, emeritus, at Harvard, and 
T. N. Carver, Professor, Poltical Economy, emeritus, at Harvard. 








Knox forces to control Illinois delegates in 26 
districts where Borah forces claim victories in 
the recent Illinois primary. 

Col. Knox replied by wire to the Senator that 
“almost every delegate chosen in the Illinois 
primary publicly made known his intention, if 
elected, to volte for me,” that he knew of no 
proselyting efforts since the primaries, and the 
delegates would “follow the dictates of their 
own consciences,” 

The Michigan State Republican convention 
gave its indorsement last week to Senator Van- 
denberg for President, but in accordance with 
the Senator’s expressed wishes placed no bind- 
ing instructions on the State’s national conven- 
tion delegation, 

The Republican party must become “the true 
liberal party of America,” Herbert Hoover de- 
clared in a message to the California Young Re- 
publicans’ convention at San Jose. 

“Liberty and opportunity do not flourish on a 
deficit of three billions a year,” he wrote, “Lib- 
erty cannot survive if these vast sums are to be 
used to pile up political influence.” 

In California the conflict continues between 
a pro-Landon faction and:.an opposing group 
that seeks approval for an uninstructed delega- 
tion in the May 5 primary. 





Third Party Prospects 


NTO the recent Wisconsin primary contest 
between President Roosevelt and Senator 
Borah Wisconsin Progressive party voters went 
without guidance or suggestion from Progressive 
party leaders as to which way their votes should 
be cast. 

Last week at Indianapolis, however, Gov. Philip 
F. LaFollette, Wisconsin’s Progressive Governor, 
broke his silence to predict Mr. Roosevelt's re- 
election if Republicans nominate “anyone with 
Hoover’s philosophy.” 

Son of the Senator who led the LaFollette- 
Wheeler third party movement in 1924, Gov. 
LaFollette declared third party movements lack 
the necessary force to become national factors 
in the 1936 election. 

In Minnesota last week Gov. Floyd B. Olson 
(Farmer-Labor) announced his intention of 
running for the Senate, 
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THE OPENING BLAST 
“The Trumpeter” makes its first appearance as a 
Young Republicans’ periodical devoted to satiriza- 
tion of the New Deal. However, along with the 
jibes and cartoons, serious articles on national af- 
fairs by Republican leaders are used. Photo shows 
| cover illustration of magazine. 











the New Deal. Left to right: Dr. Olin Glenn Saxon, Professor 
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Convention Sideshows 
Philadelphia Assures Lively 
Entertainment for Visitors 


BESIDES the main show under the “big top” 
. at the Democratic National Convention, 
there will be plenty of side attractions for dele- 
gates and visitors. Having bid $200,000 to get 
the convention, Philadelphians, through efforts of 
the All-Philadelphia Citizens’ Committee on Ar- 
rangements, are hoping to make the event a big 


drawing card, 

Besides selection of the Democratic presidential 
nominee, a “Queen of the Convention” will be 
chosen, in a contest at a costume dance. John B. 
Kelly, chairman of the Democratic City Com- 
mittee, promises a river carnival for Sunday, 
June 28. Concerts and other entertainments are 
to be featured. The attraction of historic shrines 
is to be stressed, and visitors are to be met at 
the trains by “convention aides” garbed in 
Quaker costumes. 

The Administration’s contribution, through the 
National Emergency Council, will be an “exhibi- 
tion of Government functions and activities,” 
portraying achievements of various New Deal 
agencies. Not only the Democratic but also the 
Republican convention is to have a view of this 
exposition, for it will be shown first at Cleve- 
land before being taken to Philadelphia. 


“MR. FARLEY’S WAXWORKS” 


Punning on Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks in the 
Dickens story, Republican Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher dubbed the New Deal exposition “Mr. 
Farley’s Waxworks” and issued a statement wel- 
coming it to the Republican conclave. 

“I feel sure,” he said, “that the delegates and 
visitors to the Cleveland convention, who will 
get the first glimpse of this boondoggling, will 
find it amusing and instructive in the use of Fed- 
eral funds for political purposes. . 

“We will now have a chance to see Mr. Farley’s 
stamp collection, a miniature of the ditch dug 
near Miami to let in the fish to eat the mos- 
quitoes, and of the Memphis dog pound where 
they wash the pups before giving them the gas— 
a treatment which might be applied beneficially 
to some of thé boys who think up these 
ideas... 

“Since the FCC no longer has to pore over the 
private telegrams of American citizens asking 
their wives to meet them at the train, it might 
hook up a loud-speaker so convention visitors 
may hear the tides in Passamaquoddy Bay cry- 
ing for Federal funds which never arrive since 
Congress got up courage enough to say ‘No’ to 
this particular insanity.” 

Mr. Fletcher nominated Messrs. Hopkins and 
Ickes to be “barkers for the boondogglers’ circus.” 





Two Important Primaries 


Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
To Pick Convention Slates 


ENNSYLVANIA and Massachusetts march 

next in the Presidential primaries parade. 

In the Pennsylvania Democratic primary 
President Roosevelt will meet first formal oppo- 
sition he has faced in any of the preferential 
tests thus far. There Col. Henry Breckinridge 
is making a bid for votes of anti-New Deal 
Democrats. The regular Roosevelt slate is un- 
opposed in the Democratic primaries of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Senator Borah is the only Republican to file 
in the Republican preferential primary in Penn- 
sylvania. But since delegates elected will not 
be pledged by the results of this unopposed 
popularity test, the outcome of the vote will not 
necessarily mean that the Idahoan can com- 
mand support of the Keystone State delegation, 
though it will offer some indication of his per- 


+ 








sonal strength there in comparison with that 
of the President and of the normal Republican 
vote. 

Similarly in Massachusetts, excepting a 
threatened contest in two districts, a single 
State-wide slate of Republican delegates is run- 
ning. The results will not pledge the delegation 
to any specific candidate, though a number of 
the prospective delegates have indicated per- 
sonal preference from among the field. 

Pennsylvania will have 72 votes in the Demo- 
cratic and 75 in the Republican National Con- 
vention. Massachusetts will choose 34 Demo- 
cratic and 33 Republican delegates. 

Louisiana last week held its. State election, 
ratifying results of the January Democratic 
primaries, won by the Long faction. Mrs. Rose 
M. Long was elected for the unexpired term of 
her late husband and Allen J, Ellender for the 
Senate term to succeed her next January. Rich- 
ard W. Leche was confirmed in the Governor- 
ship. 





Young Liberty Leaguers 


‘HILE organized Young Republicans and 
Young Democrats battle for the youth vote, 
the Liberty League also claims its youth move- 
League chapters have been formed in 
more than 


ment. 
301 universities and colleges, with 
10,000 students as members, it was announced 
last week, 

The League’s purpose and policies were reaf- 
firmed in a declaration by its executive com- 
mittee last week as a “nonpartisan organization 
to protect and defend the Constitution,” placing 
“patriotism before loyalty to any political party” 
and opposing “any political party or candidate 

. « advocating measures subversive of our in- 
stitutions.” 

“The League’s program has been educational,” 
it is stated, “disseminating information essen- 
tially nonpartisan in character. No reply has 
been made to the facts presented by the League. 
Instead, vituperation, persecution and abuse 
alone have been used to combat unanswerable 
facts and logic.” 











—Wide World. 
HEADS AND TAILS 
Democrats get ready to distribute “good luck 
tokens during the coming campaign. One side of 
coin titled “Heads You Win” shows profile views 
of President Roosevelt and Vice-President Garner. 
Reverse side titled “Tails You Lose” depicts rear 
view of G.O.P. elephant. 
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tor Rush Holt has been campaigning against 
Senator Neely with charges of “politics in re- 
lief.” 

“Some of you might think the description of 
a cloudless sky is an exaggeration, in view of 
the anvil chorus sounded by the Republican 
press and orators,” he told his audience at a 
Charleston, W. Va., rally. “But that is not 2 
cloud. It is merely a dust storm.” 

However, there must be no abatement of 
campaign efforts, he warned, for “the minority 
party this year is financed to an extent that 
dwarfs anything in the history of Presidential 
elections.” The duPonts, heavy erstwhile con- 
tributors to Democratic campaign funds, were 
scored by Mr. Farley along with their “affiliated 
multi-millionaire enemies of the New Deal” for 
activities through the “duPont Liberty League” 
and other anti-New Deal organizations that have 
been under investigation by the Black Senate 
Lobby Committee. 


OLD ALLIES ASSAILED 


Democratic Publicity Director Charles Michel- 
son joined in a sharp blast of satiric condemna- 
tion of the duPonts and the Liberty League in 
the current issue of his weekly newsletter, “Dis- 
pelling the Fog.” He especially assailed Jouett 
Shouse, former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Executive Committee and now head of the 
League. 

From West Virginia Mr. Farley fared to Phil- 
adelphia. There Democratic chieftains met 
Saturday to shape convention plans, including 
choice of officers, with Senators Barkley, of 
Kentucky, and Robinson, of Arkansas, the re- 
puted favorites for selection respectively as tem- 
porary and permanent convention chairmen. 

From Philadelphia, the center of party in- 
terest shifted Saturday night to New York, where 
President Roosevelt gave a second Jefferson Day 
address, broadcast over nation-wide radio hook- 
ups, at the deferred Jefferson birthday celebra- 
tion of the National Democratic Club. 


BLAME FOR THE DEPRESSION 


Votes against the Roosevelt ticket this year 
will be votes to return to the “calamitous” 
policies of the Republican “Old Guard,” Sena- 
tor Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri, told a 
nation-wide radio audience last week. “The 
panic of 1929 and the misery which ensued for 
millions of Americans is directly chargeable,” he 
said, to Republican Administrations since the 
war, which “deliberately encouraged inflation” 
and “permitted the prostitution of the nation’s 
credit.” 

A Democratic campaign for Negro votes will 
be waged in 23 States with good prospects of 
their swelling the Roosevelt victory column, 
Representative Arthur W. Mitchell, of Chicago, 
only Negro Congressman, declared last week 
in a speech applauded by his Democratic col- 
leagues in the House. Negro voters, learning 
the truth that Lincoln was not elected to free 
the siaves, are breaking away from the Republi- 
can party, which never gave them anything but 
“promises,” he said. 

“We have more than 2,400,000 Negroes who can 
vote in this election,” he continued. “We are 
going to give the Democratic Party and the 
great President that I love so dearly the largest 
vote that any Negro group has ever given a Presi- 
dent of the United States.” He also spoke for 
early enactment of a Federal anti-lynching law. 


THE KEYSTONE CAMPAIGN 


Democrats, winding up their Pennsylvania 
primary campaign last week, exulted in figures 
showing a majority for their party on registra- 
tion lists in Pittsburgh, normally a Republican 
stronghold. 

Facing first test of his anti-New Deal Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidacy in the Keystone 
State voting, Col. Henry Breckinridge declared 
last week in a radio speech from Philadelphia 
that the Democratic national convention there 
would afford a “strange spectacle,” with New 
Dealers who had produced “a veritable proces- 
sion of unconstitutional legislation” posing as 
the “true spiritual heirs” of framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

“The fruits of recent and current constitu- 
tional subversion have been economic loss, re- 
tarded recovery, boondoggling, and incredible 
deficits,” he asserted. 
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TO WHAT extent does State and 
local government operate under 
the “spoils system?” 

The question comes up aptly in a 
political year when there are plenty 
of “plums” just around the corner 

The National League of Women 
Voters has a statistical answer. 
They say: 38 per cent of State Gov- 
ernment functions under the merit 
system, thus leaving 62 per cent of 
the jobs to the exigencies of politics. 
About 59 per cent of the municipal 
government jobs are under civil 
service, leaving 41 per cent to the 
disposal of the “victors.” Only 14 
per cent of the county, township 
and district governments operate 
under the merit system. These fig- 
ures compare with 77 per cent of 
the Federal positions which are cov- 
ered into civil service. 


ONE-TENTH OF ALL EMPLOYED 


Some idea of the fruitful employ- 
ment field furnished by government 
is gained from further information 
from the League. For example: 

“Almost one-tenth of all the men 
and women gainfully employed in 
the United States in 1935 are work- 
ing for some unit of government. 
The total is nearly 3,300,000 serving 
in no less than 175,418 separate po- 
litical jurisdictions.” About 252,000 
of these employes work for the 48 
State governments, while 2,000,000 
are local government employes. 
Breaking down this latter figure it 
is found that 600,000 persons are 
employed in 16,366 incorporated 
municipalities, 300,000 work for 
3,053 counties and the 28,842 towns, 
townships, and other districts, while 
employes of the public school sys- 
tems number about 1,100,000. 

The funds which the taxpayers 
provide to meet the pay roll of this 


vast army of Government employes | 


are: Federal, $1,171,157,000; State, 
$338,689,000; municipal, $895,539,000; 
county, township and district, $450,- 
837,000; and public school systems, 
$1,664,732,000. The total wages and 
Salaries for the more than 3,000,000 
Government employes come close to 
4'2 billion dollars. 


MERIT SYSTEM NOT GENERAL 


“The last 20 years have been dark 
years in State personnel adminis- 
tration,” according to the League. 
“The movement which led to the 
adoption of the Federal civil service 
law won its first State victories in 
New York and Massachusetts in the 
1880’s. Other States were added 
during the decade before the World 
War, but since then progress has 
been slow.” 

It is true that there has been 
some administrative reorganization 
and simplification during’ these 
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“dark decades.” But frequently, 
these changes, with the develop- 
ment of a shorter ballot system have 
not been accompanied by the in- 
Stallation of the merit system. 

Civil service for State govern- 
ment employes is established in 
these States: 

New York, since 1883, by consti- 
tutional provision. 

Massachusetts, since 1884, by stat- 
ute. 

Illinois, since 1905, by statute. 

Colorado, since 1907, by constitu- 
tional provision. 

New Jersey, since 1908, by statute. 

California, since 1913, by consti- 
tutional provision. 

Ohio, since 1913, by statute. 

Maryland, since 1921, by statute. 

The Connecticut law was repealed 
in 1921, while the Kansas statute has 
been inoperative since 1919. 

During the years of the depression 
attempts have been made in sev- 
eral states to throw over estab- 
lished personnel systems so that 
supporters of the party in power 
might secure jobs. Attempts of this 
kind were made in California and 
Wisconsin in 1933, and in other 
states in 1935. However, in 1934 
the voters of California approved 
the putting of civil service provi- 
sions into the Constitution. 

On the other hand, there is some 
support to movements in Indiana, 
Minnesota, and elsewhere to substi- 
tute modern systems of personnel 
management for the methods now 
in operation. e 


MERIT SYSTEM IN COUNTIES 
Inasmuch as the county is the 
unit of party organization in most 
states, it has been observed that 
party leaders would be adverse to 
the establishment of the merit sys- 
tem in county service fearing its 
weakening effect on the party sys- 
tem. Four counties in the United 
States have their own civil service 


‘SPOILS SYSTEM’ IN THE STATES 


are: Cook 
Angeles and 


They 
Los 


commissions. 
County, Illinois; 
Alameda Counties, 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. In 
San Francisco, Denver, St. Louis, 
and Baltimore, city and county ad- 
ministration is combined. In New 
York, Ohio and New Jersey, county 
personnel administration is coordi- 
nated with that of the state. In ad- 
dition, some developments along this 
latter line are being noted in Mary- 
land. 

Most of the 450 cities which have 
a council-manager type of govern- 
ment have found it necessary to ef- 
ficient management to establish per- 
sonnel systems based to varying ex- 
tent on merit. Dayton and Cincin- 
nati offer a “career service” in city 
government. Berkeley, California, 
which also operates under the man- 
ager plan, has made progress in 
personnel administration without 
formal civil service laws. 

Frequently, a city recognizes the 
need for trained firemen and police- 
men first. Some 46 cities which do 
not have general civil service laws 
have established the merit system 
for these two groups. 

x * * 


NEWS FROM CAPITALS 

New York legislators in conference 
on April 21, agreed to cut $15,212,369 
from Governor Lehman’s budget of 
$308,911,000, and make a reduction of 
from 4 to 3 cents in the gasoline tax. 
A month’s deadlock was thereby 
broken and it is expected that the 
lawmakers may adjourn by May 7. 

The New Jersey Senate on April 
21 turned down for the third time 
the proposed “luxury” tax, thereby 
throwing the burden of supporting 


California, and 


| 300,000 relief recipients upon munici- 


palities and townships. 


The Illinois Legislature convened | 


+ 


in its second special session on April 
20 to consider relief problems 

The second session of the Alabama 
Legislature during Governor Graves’ 
administration April 19 
with no new tax enactments. 

x~* 
HOW CITY MONEY GOES 
QIXTY-THREE cents of every dol- 
“lar that reaches a city treasury 
comes from general property taxes 
Thirty-one cents of it are paid out 
by the municipality for education. 

These are the two chief conclu- 
sions drawn from a study made by 
Carl H. Chatters, Executive Direc- 
tor, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation. 

In estimating the source of the 
rest of the revenue dollar, it was 
found that the other 37 cents comes 
principally from grants-in-aid from 
the State and Federal governments, 
the earnings of municipal] utilities, 
special assessment benefit taxes and 
license taxes. 

In charting the rest of the outgo 
of the dollar, it is estimated that 25 
cents goes for relief, hospitals, 
charities, pensions, and 17 cents for 
the protection of persons and prop- 
erty through poiice, fire and inspec- 
tion departments Nineteen cents 
goes for health, sanitation, high- 
ways, and recreation, while the re- 
maining eight cents is used for gen- 
eral government purposes. 

x * * 
THE TAX FERRET 

Speaking of taxes, as people are 
prone to do at this time of year 
a new word has been added to the 
lexicon of the day—the “tax ferret.’ 

Oklahoma has been using officials 
so named to prevent tax evasion. 
But a report just made by the State 
Tax Commission, noted in the News 
Bulletin of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, is none too 
complimentary to the ferret. The 
report declares that all the infor- 


closed on 


The Onward March of Defense Plans 


TNCLE SAM appears to have no 

intention of being caught nap- 

ping on national defense if and when 
the next war comes. 

Led by a pledge from Commander- 
in-Chief Roosevelt to the assembled 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in Washington on April 20 “to 
make our national defense efficient 
and to keep it adequate” formula- 
tors of American policy showed some 
of their plans during the week. 

The Senate Munitions Committee, 
submitting on April 20 its third re- 
port following a two-year survey of 
arms-making called for a national- 
ization of munitions plants. A mi- 
nority of the committee, however, 
thought strict governmental regu- 
lation sufficient. 

On the same day, the House of 
Representatives sent unanimously to 
the Senate a program that would 
create an army air fleet of 4,000 
combat planes in the next five years, 
and a personnel of 1,350 fliers. 

Meanwhile, Admiral William H. 
Standley, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and Acting Secretary of the Navy 
during the illness of Secretary Swan- 
son, laid before the Chief Executive 
plans for carrying through the al- 
ready authorized program tc build 
the Navy to “treaty-strength” by 
1942. Funds should be forth-com- 
ing from this Congress for two re- 
placement men-of-war, in the opin- 
ion of the Admiral who has just re- 
turned from the London Naval Con- 
ference with an understanding that 
the American Navy should be kept 
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at parity with that of His Britan- 
nic Majesty. 

The first Munitions Committee re- 
port dealt with naval shipbuilding 
and the second with war profits. 
Four additional reports covering 
war mobilization plans, existing neu- 
trality and embargo legislation, 
banking relationships, and Govern- 
ment costs of producing munitions 
will be submitted to the Senate be- 
fore the Committee completes its 
work. 


ARMS MAKERS INDICTED 

All members of the Munitions 
Committee, headed by Senator Ger- 
ald P. Nye (Rep.) of North Dakota, 
joined in the following indictments 
of the munitions makers: 

“The American munitions com- 
panies investigated have at times 
resorted to such unusual approaches 
... as to constitute, in effect, a form 
of bribery of foreign governmental 
officials or of their close friends in 
order to secure business... . 

“There is no record of any muni- 
tions company aiding any proposals 
for limitation of armaments, but... 
on the contrary, there is a record of 
their active opposition. ... 

“Some of the munitions companies 
have occasionally had opportunities 
to intensify the fears of people for 
their neighbors and have used them 
to their own profits. ... 

“The munitions companies have 
secured the active support of the 
War, Navy, Commerce, and even 
State Departments in their sales 
abroad, even when the material was 
to be produced in England or Italy. 

“The international commercial in- 
terests of large munitions concerns 
may precede in the minds of those 
companies the importance of na- 
tional policy as described publicly 
by the foreign office or State De- 
partment.... 

“No effective control has to date 
been established over the large mili- 
tary resources of the commercial 
chemical industry.” 


REMEDY NOT APPARENT 

The Committee agreed that the 
worst of these practices must be 
stopped, but disagreed on the method 
of doing this. Chairman Nye and 
Senator Clark (Dem.) of Missouri, 
Pope (Dem.) of Idaho, and Bone 
(Dem.) of Washington supported the 
majority recommendations. Senators 
George (Dem.) of Georgia, Vanden- 
berg (Rep.) of Michigan, and Bar- 
bour (Rep.) of New Jersey offered 
a minority report. 

The majority held that the Gov- 
ernment should construct warships, 
gun forgings, projectiles, and armor 
plate for the Navy, and powder, rifles, 
pistols, and machine guns for the 
Army. For these reasons: because 
“regulation is easily evaded;” “any 
control of the foreign affairs of the 
companies, which is essential to the 
estoppel of present practices, will 
in effect, amount to control of man- 
agement, and cannot be effected 
successfully under the private own- 
ership of these companies;” “during 
the World War the munitions com- 
panies insisted throughout on 
high profits for their production, 
and did not let patriotism stand in 
the way of their ‘duty as trusiees’ to 
the stockholders.” 


The minority of the Committee 
felt that nationalization is undesir- 
able, but that “rigid and conclusive 
munitions control” should be insti- 
tuted. 

“The committee minority believes,” 
the report said, “that if all produc- 
tion be thus concentrated in gov- 
ernment plants, there will be no 
adequate reliance, through private 
manufacture, in the event of a war 
emergency unless the nationalized 
facilities are maintained at a need- 
lessly extravagant and dangerous 
rate during peace time.” 


FOR A BIGGER AIR FORCE 

The bills relating to the Air Corps 
which passed the House during the 
week were three in number. The 
law makers acted after the Military 
Affairs Committee had warned that 
Air Corps conditions are “deplorable” 
and that the American Army pro- 
gram is ten years behind the times. 

The bills provide: (1) for an in- 
crease in the Air Corps from 1,800 to 
4,000 planes over a five-year period; 
(2) for the creation of an Army 
“Air Reserve Training Corps” under 
supervision of the War Department; 
(3) for permission to call 1,350 re- 
serve Army fliers to active duty for 
a period of three years. 

The $545.000,000 Army Appropria- 
tion bill which is in conference be- 
tween the two Houses provides for 
565 new planes and a strengthening 
of West Coast and Hawaiian de- 
fenses. 

The $549,000,000 Navy Supply bill 
with $27,000,000 measure for building 
333 new planes is still before the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
Whether there will be added funds 
for the two replacement battleships 
recommended by Admiral Standley, 
depends upon the decision of the 
President. 

While the White House had under 
consideration Admiral Standley’s 
proposal for two new capital ships, 
the House Naval Affairs Committee 
on April 22 approved the construc- 
tion of 54 new auxiliary naval ves- 
sels in the next ten years at an esti- 
mated cost of $175,000,000. 





French Gold Here: 


‘OREIGN demand for 
dollars sent the French price of 


American 





dollars up to 15.19 francs on April 
23. This compares with a gold bar 
of about 15 francs. Reason for this 
rise in ‘he value of the dollar is said 
to be the uncertainty of the French 
elections. 

With the price of dollars so high 
it becomes profitable for owners of 
francs to demand gold from the 
Bank of France and then ship this 
gold to the United States for dol- 
lars. These dollars can then be 
turned into francs at a profit of .19 
of a franc per dollar, minus the cost 
of shipping and insurance. 

A continuation of this high 
French price of dollars would cause 
another large flow of gold from 
France to the United States. If it 
lasted long enough it might necessi- 
tate further devaluation of the 
franc. 
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mation on tax evaders should be 
discoverable by the him- 
Moreover, tax ferreting is an 
expensive job, says the report. 

For example, the study discloses 
that the regular placed 
$937,976,346 worth of on 


the tax and the ac- 


assessor 


if 
seil 


assessors 
property 


rolls, ferrets 


counted for an additional $20,000.- 
000, or one that 
amount. However, the work of the 
assessors was done for $365.902. 
whilé the fees paid to the ferrets 
amounted to nearly $60,000—one- 
sixth the cost of the regular de- 
partment. Moreover, the job, ac- 


forty-seventh of 


=. 





cording to the surveyors, is a “politi- 
cal plum of the first magnitude.” 

Iowa and Kentucky are among 
other States still employing this 
method of uncovering undeclared 
property. In Kentucky, a “revenue 
agent” is appointed by the State 
tax commission to do the “ferreting.” 








SAME SALES RATIO IN LIQUORS AND FOODS. 





A leading chain of retail food stores which has a 


liquor department reports retail sales of wines and 


liquors greatly improved. Furthermore, the improve- 


ment is in direct proportion to the increase in food 


sales. Bottle volume is considerably in excess of last 


year, but dollar volume is less because. prices on 


liquor are much lower than they were. . . Price-cutting 


activities, so often resented by other retail merchants, 


do not prevail in the chain store liquor department. 


Purchases must be made from licensed wholesalers 
in each state. Mass buying is therefore impossible. 
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Reason For the Flow 
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owner asks: 
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Your car cannot run without 
gasoline. Yourengine develops 
power only by compressing 
and “firing” gas. 


The more gasoline is com- 
pressed before it is ‘“‘fired,”’ 
the greater the power each 
cylinder develops. 


TS ST a 


Gasoline which fails under 
compression causes a “ping- 
ing” sound when you accel- 
erate or take a grade. Called 
“knock,” this means loss of 
power and waste of gas. 


ore 


at 


Tomake gasoline stand higher 
compression, most oil com- 
panies add anti-knock fluids 
(containing tetraethyl lead) 
made by Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration. 


TA +0 = 


Special gasoline for highest 
compression is sold at pumps 
marked “Ethyl” on the base or 
the globe. 


bob. 


At “Ethyl pumps you get: 
Enough fluid to bring out 
e all the power of the high 
6 compression engines of 

modern cars—and to put 
new life in older cars, 

All-round quality that is 
doubly checked—by the oil 
companies and the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation—at 
the refineryandatthe pump. 


Down to 2c a gallon over reg- 
ular gasoline—far above it in 
anti-knock (high compression) 
value. 


Get more power from each 
gallon you buy! Make the 
most of your car-investment! 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL 
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Press Is Skeptical 
OfNewTaxProgram 


| NEARLY ALL COMMENTATORS 
DOUBT ITS REVENUE VALUE AND 
SOME VIEW IT AS A STOPGAP 











The Federal tax measure, as prepared 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, receives practically no approval in 
the press. General complaint is that it 
will prove a serious burden upon busi- 
ness enterprise without increasing Fed- 
eral revenue. Some 12 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers believe the 
measure will be superseded after elec- 
tion by broadening the income tax base 
and by new excise taxes. 


7 XTREME critics of the new tax proposal in 

Congress say the framers of the measure 
have failed to analyze its provisions or to esti- 
mate the probable revenue. Its chief feature, 
it is pointed out, is taxation of corporate sur- 
plus, after payment of dividends, and it is as- 
sumed in some comments, that legal means of 
avoiding the tax will be found. 

“The revenue-raising capacity of the meas- 
ure,” according to the Minneapolis Tribune 
(Ind.), “is a subject for doubt. Originally, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt told Congress that it should raise 
something over $1,600,000,000 through the taxa- 
tion of undistributed profits. ...The House re- 
turns with a bill which ignores the President's 
demands for special taxes and imposes a tax on 
undistributed prefits which it is estimated wil! 
raise about $1,127,000,000. Since the existing cor- 
poration taxes, which the new levy is ultimately 
going to replace, raise about $900,000,000 a year, 
the change is not going to be particularly pro- 
ductive of revenue. 

“The enactment of this bill would appear 
to leave the Administration in much the same 
position it was in before as far as revenue 1s 
concerned. The real problem of levying heavier 
taxes through excise and a broadening of the 
individual income tax rate will be left until after 
the November elections. 

“In the meantime the Administration will con- 
tinue to go through all the motions of ‘soaking 
the rich” for benefit of its campaign audience.” 


FAR FROM A SIMPLE TASK 


“The subcommittee had barely begun its de- 
liberations,” says the Wilmington (Del.) Morn- 
ing News (Ind.), “when it found that the sim- 
plicity of the idea had been grossly overrated. 
Unless extensive exemptions were allowed to 
banks, insurance companies, and corporations 
with outstanding debts, the tax on undivided 
profits would be both unfair and destructive. 
The whole subject turned out to have as many 
quills as a porcupine and as many twists and 
turnings as a forest trail. 

“The subcommittee is more in the dark than 
ever as to just what revenue the proposed meas- 
ure will yield. Representative Vinson dis- 
avows the idea of revenue entirely...,. This is a 
far cry from the original intention which was 
to write a bill which would bring in enough 
additional revenue to help balance the budget. 

“In the face of all this confusion, it seems 
thas the principal thing that the subcommittee 
has proved by its long deliberations is that the 
framing of a tax bill along the lines suggested 
by the President is not only not simple, but an 
infinitely complicated task. 

“It has succeeded in making revisions which 
take into account many of the important con- 
siderations which Mr. Roosevelt jauntily over- 
looked, but the result is a hash that nobody 
seems to comprehend, which will bring in no- 
body knows how much or how little revenue.” 

“The corporation surplus tax,” charges the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), “is the last 
great effort of the Administration to stave off 
the inevitable—a reaching down into the pockets 
of the poor for the taxes it needs.” 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


“The intricate and confusing nature” of the 
work on preparation of the bill is brought out 
by the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), and that paper 
points out: 

“It was an easy matter for the framers of the 
bill to prescribe bare rates of taxation for cor- 
porate reserves, but it was far more difficult to 
insure effective enforcement and the estimated 
revenue yield. 

“For example, 


ee 


the point was raised that the 
affected corporations, to diminish their undis- 
tributed profits, might issue stock, instead of 
cash, dividends to their stockholders—such divi- 
dends being nontaxable according to a decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

“Again, theories were heard that some of the 
big corporations might evade a sizeable propor- 
tion of the new tax by increasing their pay rolls 
or even by cutting the prices of their products. 
The legitimacy of such evasions would hardly 
be open to challenge by any statutory provision 
within constitutional bounds.” 


“MESS OF POLITICS AND ECONOMICS” 


“What was originally stated as a simple prin- 
ciple,” says the Oklahoma News (Dem.), “has 
become in the attempted application a whirling 
mess of politics and economics, of exceptions 
and exemptions, of technicalities understood by 
nobody—a mess into which has been tossed 
everything from campaign speeches to algebraic 
formulaes. 

“As the case now stands, no one is sure whether 
more revenue will be raised, or less; whether 
the little fellow will be penalized and the big 
fellow favored, or vice versa; whether more loop- 
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holes will be created than will be closed; whether 
the object sought will be attained or be messed 
altogether.” 

“A punitive tax on corporate reserves,” 
judgment of the San Antonio Express (Ind.), 
“would retard recovery and reemployment. The 
ultimate effect of the bill would be to kill more 
revenue than it produced. “A tax must not cost 
more than it yields.” 

“As Raymond Moley writes, the tax proposed 
surely would ‘cost this country billions of dollars 
more than it would yield, by reason of its disas- 
trous effect on business.’ 

“If the House tax-framers shall not be con- 
vinced on that point, a safe prediction is that 
the Senate Finance Committee, as usual, will 
rewrite the bill.” 


“HIGH PRICE TO PAY” 

“There is still time,” thinks the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.), “in the debate in the House and 
in the consideration of the bill by the Senate, 
to exhibit fully to the country the threat to 
industry and its multitude of owners involved in 
the scheme to force larger dividend payments 
from the corporations ‘or else.’ 

“The country will be vastly relieved when Con- 
gress goes home, but passage of this punitive 
tax bill, in its present menacing form, would 
be a high price to pay for the legislators’ early 
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Munition Plants: 
Public or Private? 


MOST EDITORS COMMENTING DO 
NOT AGREE WITH SENATE COM- 
MITTEE’S PROPOSAL 








A large proportion of commenting ed- 
itors object to the proposal contained in 
the majority report of the Senate Muni- 
tions Committee that manufacture of war 
materials be concentrated in government 
plants. Most of the writers approve the 
minority report that favored private man- 
ufacture under strict government super- 
vision, 

“To nationalize enough industrial plants to 
produce warships, guns and powder for the 
peace-time needs of the Army and Navy,” says 
the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “would put 
the Government itself into the munitions busi- 
ness.” That paper believes that “its plants would 
be subject to political pressure and be operated 
when no longer needed.” 

“If the Government should exclude private 
enterprise from munitions making in peace 
time,” in the judgment of the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “it would find itself embarrassed in an 
emergency and might find the safety of the 
country imperiled.” 

“Militarism,” declares the Hartford Times 
(Dem.), “is nowhere so provocative of war as 
when it rides on the high horse of Government 
officialdom.” 

“The best policy would seem to be the one of 
regulation advanced by the minority,” argues 
the Hartford Courant (Ind.), while the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) feels sure that 
“nationalization means scrapping the advan- 
tages of the initiative and push of private com- 
panies.” 

In defense of the majority report, the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) Daily News (Ind.) contends: 

“Politics has a habit of doing things to any- 
thing the Government undertakes, and no doubt 
it would get its fingers in some manner into the 
making of war implements. There might be 
scandals in the munitions plants, with all sorts 
of graft and political patronage in one form and 
another. Still, political manipulations, with all 
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Railroad Rates 


From the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Rep: 
\ HEN the Interstate Commerce Commission 

is so closely balanced on the question of 
eastern passenger fares that it takes a vote of 
the chairman to decide the issue, one may be 
excused for thinking that possibly the officials 
of the individual roads have about as good an 
idea of the probable effect of reductions as the 
odd man of the commission has. 

The majority of the commission is of the 
opinion that the reduction of fares will actually 
add to the gross revenues of the companies. 
The railroad officials calculate that would re- 
quire an increase in passenger traffic which 
could not possibly be obtained. 

* 
From the Baltimore Sun (Dem.): 

AS a matter of fact, no theory is involved, for 

lower fares have been tried by the railroads 
in the West and Southwest and found to work 
satisfactorily. It was largely their experience 
that prompted the ICC to inquire into the feasi- 
bility of a similar reduction in the East. In any 
case, the ICC plan is worth trying. All of the 
evidence is on its side. The railroads could 
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their evils, are not so bad as war.” 





hardly lose more than they are doing now. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Prefers Another Shepherd 

Sir:—Several of your pro-Roosevelt 
correspondents deserve blue ribbons for 
perfervid silliness, but the gold medal 
should go to the gentleman whose let- 
ter appeared in the issue of April 13 
under the caption “Roosevelt Millen- 
nium.” 

That writer says, “No man should be 
allowed to have over $25,000 nor get 
over $5,000 a year. ... Any man who has 
over $50,000 must be a crook and should 
be liquidated, and any man getting over 
$5,000 a year is just not worth it. He 
is a hog!” 

The writer after emitting the gem 
just quoted, said of Mr. Roosevelt, “He 
is my shepherd and I shall never want 
again.” 

What a package Mr. Icklasky handed 
his. shepherd! . Does he not know 
that Mr. Roosevelt is wealthy ... and 
that he gets $75,000 a year plus the most 
extravagant squandering of tax money 
on personal pleasures ever indulged in 
by any President? 

Mr. Roosevelt has just returned from 
one of his frequent fishing trips said 
to have cost $300,000. These trips are 
too frequent and too expensive. 
They have been so frequent and so ex- 
pensive that people should be able to 
place the right label on Mr. Roosevelt's 
frequent mourning over the suffering 
of “forgotten” men and the selfishness 
of “entrenched greed.” 

But your correspondent is probably 
right when he says that Mr. Roosevelt is 
giving him what he is entitled to. If 
he is not getting it now, he will get it, 
if his shepherd is reelected and gives us 
the blessings predicted by Mr. Icklasky 
when the usefulness of the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution is destroyed 
and the United States fully Hitlerized. 
People who advocate such a calamity 
will deserve exactly what they will get. 
The rest of us prefer a different sort 
of shepherd. ARNO BRATTEN,. 
Marion, Ill. 

x * * 


The More Abundant Life 

Sir:—During the past two years or 
more my attention and that of hundreds 
of thousands of other citizens has been 
attracted to the efforts of our present 
Administration to promote class hatred 
by fostering plans for a more abundant 
living and a so-called distribution of 
wealth, 

A news item in the New York Herald 
Tribune (of April 8) headed “Farley 
Departs for Bermuda in $1,400 Suite” 
makes my blood boil. A few years ago 
Farley would have been glad to book 
passage in an ordinary first-class state- 
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room, but it is interesting to note what 

he can do now as chief distributor of 

patronage under Roosevelt. 

Floral Park, L. I. A WAR VETERAN. 
x * * 


“Vile Mud-Slinging” 

Sir:—I was surprised to find that any 
publication would be allowed by law to 
publish such vile mud-slinging propa- 
ganda against the Administration of our 
own Government. I should call it the 
United States Bellyache. 

Los Angeles. E. L. McCORMACK. 
x * * 


“Effective and Indispensable” 
Sir:—I am a subscriber and reader 
of the United States News which I re- 
gard as one of the most effective and 
indispensable periodicals of the scores 
which I receive and follow from the 
different countries. I consider that you 
are constantly rendering services of the 
utmost significance and value. Would 
that we had more interpreters of such 

discernment and prophetic quality! 
JOHN R. MOTT. 
Chairman, International 
New York City. Missionary Council. 
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“Nothing Can Stop Him” 
Sir:—Republicanism has been so cor- 
rupted and discredited through the last 
three partisan regimes that the party 
now is compelled to select among 
second-raters like Landon for a candi- 
date for the Presidency. I am for Mr. 
Roosevelt in spite of the many mis- 
takes attributed to him and in spite 
of the enmity of the corporation-con- 
trolled Supreme Court in annulling 
measures well designed to bring the 
country out of the slump into which it 
fell under Republican management. He 
has an ideal and he has the courage of 
his convictions. Nothing, not even the 
Republican second-raters and the Su- 
preme Court, can stop him. 
Indianapolis, Ind. W. J. GREENWOOD. 
x we 


Would Halt Experimentalism 

Sir:—The President at Baltimore 
came out with the most brilliant speech 
he ever made on nothing. He said, “In 
regard to all these problems I say to 
you, do something, and if, when you 
have done that something, it works, do 
it some more; if it does not work, do 
something else.” 

Promises he made in 1932 to do some- 
thing, but they never were carried out. 
Nobody knows whether they would work 
or not, for they were never tried. But 
experiments advocated by the professors 
who advised Mr. Roosevelt have been 
tried and have been a failure. .. . 

NRA, AAA, CWA, PWA, WPA have 
not worked as tried out and some of 
them have been declared unconstitu- 
tional, and can never work under our 
system of Government, but still the 
President goes on in his stubbornness 
and would try them again. 


Experimentation in a laboratory for 
research work may be all right, but 
when the very safety of our nation is 
in danger as it is when trying out these 
theoretical ideas of the Tugwells, the 
Wallaces, and the Frankfurters, which 
will lead to another form of govern- 
ment than what we have had for 140 
years, it is time that all decent think- 
ing citizens rose up and demanded a 
halt. CHARLES F. ADAMS. 
Providence, R. I. 

x * * 


Applause for CCC 

Sir:—Your publication knocks Presi- 
dent Roosevelt too much. If he had 
never done anything but establish the 
CCC camps this act alone would make 
him rank as a great President. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men given 
work and such constructive work! 
Jackson, Miss. MRS. ROBERT MAYES. 

- 2 


Pump-Primed Recovery 

Sir:—We are beginning to hear much, 
and will hear more during the coming 
months before election day, from some 
of our paid servants, traveling about the 
country telling us hill-billies how 
through the New Deal we are along the 
road to recovery; that it will only take 
four years more to place us on solid 
ground, where we cannot slip back. 

We will not hear them mention the 
fact that the only improvement in busi- 
ness in the last three years is owing to 
the distribution of the billions of money 
throughout the country that must go 
into trade at once. This in turn makes 
greater returns in income taxes which is 
cited as an indication of business recov- 
ery. How about it, when the Govern- 
ment has spent all the money it can 
borrow, or print, to keep up this appar- 
ent improvement in business? ... 

The Administration is begging indus- 
try to pick up on employment and will 
go on begging until it is known who is 
to run the business, the Government or 
the ones that invest their money. 
Estes Park, Colo. A. E. SPRAGUE. 

x * 


A Business Candidate 

Sir:—The United States Government 
being the biggest business in the world 
needs what? A business man to man- 
age it, who will choose business men of 
known ability as advisers—men who 
know business and finance nationally 
and internationally. Why not get us a 
business man for President? I suggest 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, 
and I believe tens and tens of millions 
of real Americans agree with me... . 

Who would be against him? Perhaps 
a few preachers of hate, some dema- 
gogish politicians who never had a de- 
cent job because they find fooling the 
poor people—and increasing their taxes 
—is easier work than honest commer- 
cial endeavor... . 
ALEXANDER W. 
oe a 


LOUIS. 
Brooklyn, 


A “Secret” Ballot? 

Sir:—According to the law of South 
Carolina, and decisions of the Supreme 
Court of this State, the citizens quali- 
fied to vote by possession of registration 
certificates and poll tax receipts are en- 
titled to a secret ballot in the general 
elections for presidential electors, Sena- 
tors and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On the contrary, however, each po- 
litical party is required to furnish its 
own ballots, same being placed upon a 
table in seperate packages at each poll- 
ing place so that everyone standing 
around, having already voted or waiting 
to vote, can see which ticket you select 
from the different packages on the 
table. As there are none other than 
Democrats acting as judges and clerks, 
they all know exactly how everyone 
votes. Thus a former Democratic voter 
who would vote the Republican or So- 
cialist ticket is at once spotted and 
within a few minutes it would be all up 
and down Main Street that “so and so” 
is a backslider and has voted against 
the Democratic nominee. This, of course, 
intimidates many voters in a Demo- 
cratic community and State, and strictly 
speaking is a violation of the law, as 
the law says that all voters are en- 
titled to a secret ballot. 

They observe the secret ballot in the 
Democratic primaries and exact an 
oath, according to Rule 32 of the Demo- 
cratic Party of this State, that the 
voter shall support all Democratic 
nominees from local magistrate up to 
Presidential electors. 

In order to be a legal voter in the 
general elections in this State, one must 
be a resident of ‘the State two years, 
registered and pay his poll tax of $1. 
About 100,000 are thus qualified. About 
400,000 vote in the Democratic primaries, 
as anyone, regardless of residence, can 
sign his or her name to the Democratic 
club rolls, this being all that is neces- 
sary. Registration or poll tax payment 
is not required. FAIR PLAY. 
Sumter, S. C. 

~*~ * * 


New Organization Suggested 

Sir:—This Administration has done 
more damage to the American people 
than all the ravages of disease and war 
have ever done, by the manner of han- 
dling relief. They have wrecked the 
manhood, ruined ambition and weak- 
ened morale. 

The Administration states that re- 
lief will have to continue for years to 
come. So let us, the victims of an 
incompetent mal-administration, decide 
to form and organize a society called 
the Fathers of Future Paupers and de- 
mand our share and a bonus while 
there is yet something left to share be- 
fore it is entirely wasted by the reliefers 
and so-called “New Deal” mal-adminis- 
trationists. FRED W. CLUTE. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 














Criticism Is Strong 


Of Lobby Inquiry 


MANY COMMENTING EDITORS AP- 
PROVE DENIAL OF EXTRA 
COUNSEL FEES 











Action of House of Representatives in 
refusing financial aid to the Senate Lobby 
Investigating Committee is upheld by 81 
per cent of the press. The Committee 
had asked for a joint resolution voting 
$10,000 for counsel fees in defending an 
injunction suit against its “seizure” of 
telegrams. Rejection of the resolution 
is approved by the press on the ground 
that the Committee action violates pri- 
vate rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. The Committee is defended by 19 
per cent of the commenting papers on 
the ground that the Senate group should 
be allowed to determine its rights in the 
court. 


( ‘RITICISM of the Black committee is pointed 

by the fact that Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans deplore the seizure of private tele- 
grams in a manner alleged to be illegal. 

“The House rightly holds,” says the Milwaukee 
Journal (Ind.), “that the committee made a 
monumental error in setting a group of Senators 
above the restraints of the Constitution.” 

“Maybe the House action will wake up some of 
the thoughtless Senators,” thinks the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), with the comment 
that “snooping into private messages may have 
worthy motives sometimes, but the damage it 
can do far outweighs any supposed public serv- 
ice that may inhere in a given case.” 

“Men whose interests are involved,” declares 
the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News (Dem.), “have 
an inalienable right to tell members of Con- 
gress what they think about pending legislation.” 

“A committee of Congress,” advises the Macon 
Telegraph (Dem.), “is not supposed to be an in- 
quisitorial body, except in a few rare cases. It 
is supposed to seek light on the subject of legis- 
lation that may be under consideration, and if 
witnesses do not voluntarily come forward, they 
may be compelled to attend. But all this is very 
different from demanding to know all the secrets 
of private communications.” 

“Senator Black,” charges the New York Herald- 
Tribune (Rep.), “has been so eager to indulge in 
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political persecution that he has overlooked 
justice.” 

In support of the proposed appropriation, the 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News (Ind.), con- 
tends that “it is important to know just what 
legal rights the committee has, and it would be 
unfortunate to hamper it from proving whatever 
case it has in court.” 

“Congress never moves,” avers the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.),«“against the great standing 
lobbying organizations; it shows spunk against 
what may be called the dodos, but not against 


the wildcats.” 





Quips in the News 


The Forgotten Man 
According to an editor, “The taxpayer needs 
a battle cry!” What for? He's too weak to fight. 
—Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 
x * 
Avast the Red Ink 
Black and white is an exceedingly smart com- 
bination this Spring. Business and industry are 
hoping that they will be able to employ it ex- 
clusively in their account books.—Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sun. 
Just a Scrap of Paper 
It is presumed a genuine, hard-boiled dictator 
could even make a scrap of paper of the United 
States Constitution—Toledo Blade. 
* * x 
Back Number, Indeed 
An old-fashioned American is one who thinks 
he will have to work his way out of the depres- 
sion instead of having Uncle Sam do it for him. 
—Chester (Pa.) Times. 
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‘Bingles —Currency of the Colony 


—Ordway’s Photo Service from Wide World 


North of 54° 40 


EMEMBER Matanuska? 

Just about a year ago 200 farm 
families, beaten by revolting nature, 
started trekking from parched earts 
in the Midwest to Alaska. Their grub- 


stake came from Uncle Sam. Thei! 
backbone was their own. 

Just about a year ago the army 
transport “St. Mihiel” drew up its 


gangplank and turned northward out 
of Seattle. On board was the first 
contingent of colonists and their fam 





ilies. Behind them sounded the faint 
strains of a municipal band. “Good 
luck” cries thinned into quiet 

And then, except for sporadic 


wrangles on Capitol Hill, the 20th cen 
tury style pilgrims were forgotten. 

Now the story of Matanuska can b 
cold. —and in the very words of Eugen 
“Trouble-shooter” Carr, who returned 
from Matanuska recently after spend- 
ing five months in the colony on or- 
ders from Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins to pull the colonists up by their 
bootstraps. Reason back of the move 
was the fact that several of the colon- 
ists decided that Matanuska might be 
a “Great Adventure”—but as a sub- 
stitute to drought-blackened lands— 
well... 

“Trouble-shooter” Carr leaned back 
in his swivel chair, lit a cigarette and 
said “Fire away”. His obligato was the 
clatter of hundreds of machines and 
voices in the auditorium that houses 
part of the WPA set-up. 


WORK THAT HAS BEEN DONE 

“What’s been done?” 

“Plenty. The colonists have com- 
pleted 176 houses, 123 barns, 188 wells 
82 miles of road. They have completed 
a community center which includes a 
trading post, one warehouse, a wood- 
working shop, a power house, a garage 
and farm machinery storage building, 
a post office and a combination cob- 
bler-barber-and tourist trinket shop, 
a gymnasium, hospital, dormitory 
and six staff houses. The school is 96 
per cent completed. A cannery will 
soon be started along with a radio 
signal station for the United States 
Signal Corps and a cold storage ware- 
house for the colonists’ corps.” 

“How many colonists are there?” 

“One hundred and fifty-six families 
out of the original group of 200. Be- 
fore the Spring is over a few more will 
probably leave.” 

“Why?” 

“Spring fever and making a home 
don’t go together. Besides we have 
3,000 farm families on our waiting list. 
They’re hungry for work.” 

“What about crops?” 

“The colonists report they will plow 
for planting 1,300 acres this year 
2,700 next year. In addition the cor- 
poration (Alaska Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation) will put into prodution 
an additional 200 to 300 acres. 

“How much money is being given to 
the colonists?” 

“The amounts allotted range from 
$40 for a family of two to $104 a month 
for a family of 13. The average runs 
about $8 per head per month. The 
estimated cost per family when the 
project winds up is from $4,300 to 
$4,600. The estimated cost of all 
facilities (roads, etc.) is about $600,- 
000. The colonists have 30 years in 
which they can repay Uncle Sam.” 


WINTER NOT SO VERY COLD 

“Did they have a hard winter?” 

“On the contrary, the maximum 
temperature during January was 51 
degress above zero. Only on one day 
did the temperature really go down 
and that was to 17 degrees below.” 

“How is the soil?” 

“Good—it’s fertile, the topsoil is 
rich, the rainfall is okeh and so is the 
drainage. The lime content of the 
soil is high—in fact higher than the 
average in the humid portions of the 
U. S. A. Tests prove it. The water 
from the wells is good and there is 
plenty of it.” 

“What does Matanuska look like?” 

“It’s wonderful. If I were a young 
man I’d head for it and make it mv 
home.” 

“Be specific.” 

“Well, think of a wooded valley 
bounded on three sides by lofty moun- 
tains, snow-capped and majestic The 
fourth side is marked by the vast level 
plain of a river.” 

“What of the future?” 

“I’m no prophet—but I’ll let you in 
on a secret. Our project manager 
predicts that inside of five years, each 
one of the Matanuska colonists will be 
grossing $3,000 a year.” 

“Sounds too good to be true, doesn’t 
it?” 

“You haven’t seen the colony. The 
colonists are in there fighting. The: 
know its up to them to make good 
They know that whatever they put 
in in hard work their children wil 
reap. They’ve got what it takes.” 

“Trouble-shooter” Carr scrunched 
his cigarette, swiveled in his chair and 
murmured—“I’d give anything to b 
up there now.” 

DEREK Fox. 
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Progress Administration Federal 
Music Project. 
x wk * 
‘TWELVE destroyers completed 
during 1915-1919 and found to 
be unfit for further use by the 
Navy are being offered for sale 
by the Navy Department. 
xk * 
F the pennies collected in gaso- 
line taxes between February 25, 
1919, when the levy first was im- 


posed, and January 1, 1936, were 
used to pave a highway 20 feet 
wide, it would stretch 20,000 
miles, or four-fifths the distance 
around the earth. 
xk * 

STRATOSPHERE flying is re- 
garded as “worthy of research” 
| by nearly .two-thirds of 1,000 li- 
censed transport pilots questioned 
| recently by the Department of 


Commerce. Advantages pointed 


| 


| 


out for higher altitude flying are 
greater speed, economy of action, 
and elimination of weather haz- 
ards after the lower strata are 
climbed. 
x ek * 

RAILROADS, although main- 

taining one of the highest pas- 
senger safety records in the field 
of transportation, last year suf- 
fered one of the worst grade-cross- 
ing accidents on record since 1931. 
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Crude Fact 


ANSWERS THE QUESTION 


“WHICH IS THE WORLDS FINEST MOTOR OIL?” 


rYAUCKED away in one corner of the great 
[ financial dailies, is a little column of 
figures that tells you more about motor oils 


than all the ads ever written. It is called 


“Crude Prices at Wells.” 


. 


Daily, that list is topped, and has been 
topped for many years, by one crude oil, 
Tide Water Bradford Crude... the cost- 


a Ff 


The costliest crude oil 


IN THE WORLD IS 
rT Waele) tm biel 444°1¢) Miaiedic) Melis 


more than ordinary oil 


Yet Veedoi costs you no 


tissue, smooth-as-silk, 
oil-film that millions of car owners regard 
as the soundest insurance policy against 


motor wear and tear. 


liest crude oil in all the world... the only 


crude that goes into Veedol Motor Oil. 


wosstauctisiN IEED L ran 


MOTOR OIL i 


P pROTECTION 


MADE 100% FROM 


When “the world’s 


PENNSYLVANIA'S 


This crude surpasses all others in rich 
oiliness, in obstinate heat-resistance, in 
friction-fighting stamina...qualities which 
are vital in creating Veedol’s famous “Film 
of Protection”. The oil-film that is thin-as- 


THE OWLY CRUDE 


tough-as-steel. The 





Pennsylvania lubricants . . 
motor oil with the fighting “Film of Protec- 


refined by the world’s largest refiners of 


. to give you a 


tion”... how can it help being the world’s 


finest motor oil? 


Doesn’t that make “ Veedol” the answer 
to the question above? 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
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“THE 


NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL GROWTH” 


Argument Made That “Construction” Rather Than “Amendment” Could Achieve Such Changes in Funda- 
mental Charter As Are Said to Be Demanded by Changing Social Conditions 


Full text of an address delivered 
before the Kentucky Bar Association 
at Louisville, Ky., April 3. 
N THE writing of our Federal Constitution a 
political system was established, which was 
intended to sustain, by law, a social system and 
an economic system through which the citizen- 
ship would obtain a livelihood. 

But as an economic system changes, as new 
ways of earning a living develop, as new methods 
of producing and exchanging the necessities and 
comforts of life alter the habits, the interests 
and the needs of the people, the political system 
must be modified and reconstructed so that it 
will continue to support the orderly operation 
of the economic system. 

Necessarily we must continually revise the law3 
which regulate individual conduct. In days gone 
by the sewage of scattered homes or villages 
could be disposed of locally; but today the sewage 
of huge, crowded cities cannot be simply poured 
into a river to carry an intolerable pollution to 
other communities, even to other States. Further- 
more, we have learned many things about sani- 
tation and the spread of disease, of which our 
forefathers were ignorant. 

So we write many new laws; we undertake 
many new governmental duties; we impose many 
new public obligations. Problems that once were 
local become national. Laws and their adminis- 
tration that were once simple and inexpensive, 
become complex and expensive. Taxes and gov- 
ernmental expenditures necessarily increase. 

It is not politics, it is business that is regi- 
menting our lives. It is not the political sys- 
tem, it is the economic system that is socializing 
our activities and modifying our pioneer indi- 
vidualism. 


To Promote “General Welfare” 


In the great effort of the last three years to 
bring about a better balance in our economic 
system, a better balance between agriculture 
and industry, a better balance of production and 
consumption, and a better balance in the distri- 
bution of the rewards of industry, there has 
arisen a new and, for the time being, a domi- 
nant issue, which may be stated as follows: Can 
we make our Federal Government more effective 
to promote the general welfare, either without 
changing our institutions and principles of gov- 
ernment, or without at least changing our Fed- 
eral Constitution? 

It is my faith that our Government can be 
made more effective to promote the general wel- 
fare without any change in its fundamental 
institutions or principles. The processes of self- 
government established in the Constitution of 
the United States provide for the exercise of a 
Federal legislative, executive and judicial au- 
thority, each of which is supreme within its 
prescribed field, and for the maintenance of 
State and municipal authority within the ap- 
propriate fields of local self-government. 

The constitutional limitations upon Govern- 
ment activities call for the preservation of in- 
dividual liberty, of rights of property, and free- 
dom of private enterprise, subject only to those 
restraints necessary for the protection and pro- 
motion of the general welfare. 

These institutions and principles of individual- 
ism can be maintained, and adequate protection 
of the public interest can be given, without any 
transformation of our Government to conform 
to the doctrine of State socialism. Social objec- 
tives and the general good of society can be 
best served by preserving the political institu- 
tions of a democratic, representative form of gov- 
ernment, by preserving the liberties of the indi- 
vidual, and by merely imposing public obligations 
upon those private enterprises which are es- 
sential to the general welfare. 

There is in this faith no acceptance of the 
socialistic doctrine that the individual should be 
the servant of society. But there is a reaffirm- 
ance of the American doctrine that the object of 
government and social organization is to make 
possible, a richer, freer individual life. 


Powers and Limitations 


The second inquiry, as to whether we can 
make government more effective without chang- 
ing our Federal Constitution, is a more difficult 
question, which requires for its answer, first, an 
understanding of the difference between two 
varieties of constitutional powers and limita- 
tions. The greater part of our Federal Constitu- 
tion consists of defined powers and limitations, 
none of which need to be changed. Certain 
powers are definitely given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Certain limitations are definitely im- 
posed upon the legislative, executive and judicial 
authority of the Federal Government and upon 
the like authorities of the State governments. 
These need no change. 

In addition to these defined powers and obliga- 
tions, there are written into the Federal Con- 
stitution certain undefined powers and obliga- 
tions. These are undergoing constant change in 
their meaning and application through construc- 
tions placed upon them by the courts. In mak- 
ing this statement I do not question this au- 
thority of the courts, or the propriety of its ex- 
ercise. 

Ever since the Constitution was adopted the 
courts have been required to make and to modify 
the application of such undefined constitutional 
powers and limitations to the varying circum- 
stances of changing economic and political con- 
ditions. What is or is not a constitutional law 
has thus depended, not upon unalterable words, 
but upon the changing construction and inter- 
pretation given to words of uncertain meaning. 

This process of amending the Constitution by 
construction has been recognized as necessary 








Former National Recovery 


and beneficial by the most eminent expounders 
of constitutional law and by such wise com- 
mentators upon our Government as James Bryce, 
who wrote in his “American Commonwealth:” 

“It is evident when one questions the na- 
ture of a rigid or supreme Constitution that 
some method of altering it so as to make it 
conform to altered facts and ideas is indis- 
pensable. 

“Since modification or developments are 
often needed and since they can rarely be 
made by amendment, some other way of 
making them must be found. The ingenuity 
of- lawyers has discovered one method in in- 
terpretation, while the dexterity of politic- 
fans has invented a variety of devices— 
whereby legislation may extend, or usage 
may modify the express provision of the 
apparently immovable and inflexible in- 
strument.” 


Door Open For Changes 


In one of the earliest cases of constitutional 
construction (1 Wheat. 326), Mr. Justice Story, 
pointing out that “the Constitution unavoidably 
deals in general language,” said: 

“It could not be foreseen what new changes 
and modifications of power might be indis- 
pensable to effectuate the general objects of 
the charter; and restrictions and specifica- 
tions, which at the present might seem salu- 
tary, might, in the end, prove the over-throw 
of the system itself. Hence its powers are 
expressed in general terms, leaving the leg- 
islature, from time to time, to adopt its own 
means to effectuate legitimate objects and to 
mold and model the exercise of its powers as 
its own wisdom and the public interest 
should require.” 

Perhaps this tolerance of legislative action 
“to mold the exercise of its powers as its own 
wisdom and the public interest should require,” 
may sound like radical doctrine in these days 
when it is so frequently assumed that legislators 
have no wisdom and should never think of en- 
acting any law which might possibly be de- 
clared unconstitutional. Therefore, I venture to 
emphasize that these are the words of Justice 
Story, one of the great conservative expounders 
of the Constitution, the beloved colleague of 
John Marshall, and the man who builded for 
himself that lofty monument known as “Story 
on the Constitution.” 


What Justice Hughes Wrote 


About two years ago Chief Justice Hughes, 
writing a majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court, said: 

“When the provisions of the Constitution 
in grant or restriction are specific, so par- 
ticularized as not to admit of construction, 
no question is presented. * * * But where 
constitutional grants and limitations of 
power are set forth in general clauses, which 
afford a broad outline, the process of con- 
struction is essential to fill in the details.” 
Pondering the words of the Chief Justice, 

echoing down the corridors of the Supreme Court 
the similar utterances of more than fourteen 
decades of great judges, we may ask how the 
Supreme Court can expand broad grants of leg- 
islative power, and by the process of construc- 
tion fill in the details, unless first a legislative 
body, known as the Congress of the United 
States, has the vision and courage to extend the 
exercise of its powers to meet the new economic 
and social needs of an advancing civilization? 

It must be apparent that we cannot have con- 
stitutional growth and improvement in self-gov- 
ernment unless we have legislative action from 
time to time which would have been unneces- 
sary, unwise and even unconstitutional in pre- 
vious years. 


Contrast of Two Methods 


In view, however, of many current objections 
to political experimentation, it seems well to re- 
call the wisdom of these authoritative explana- 
tions of the need for constitutional growth by 
construction and to point out the advantages of 
this method in contrast to the more cumber- 
some, dangerous method of amendment. 

If, for example, changing conditions require 
new exercises of the Federal power to regulate 
interstate commerce, or the Federal power to 
provide for the general welfare, a gradual expan- 
sion of these Federal powers can be brought about 
without undesirable limitations upon the power 
of local self-government. 

If, however, it were necessary, by amendment, 
to grant to the Federal Government broad powers 
to regulate local commerce, or living or working 
conditions within the States, it would be difficult 
to phrase such an amendment in terms that 
would not deny to State governments a control 
over domestic affairs, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to avoid the evils of centralized Federal au- 
thority. 

There is a popular delusion, which lawyers 
should neither share nor encourage, that 
the various provisions of the Constitution have 
but one meaning and that when that meaning 
has been announced it can only be changed by 
amendment; and that if a statute has once been 
declared unconstitutional, no similar statute can 
ever be held constitutional. So it is argued that 
any effort to improve the legislation, or any hope 
for a change of opinion in the court, indicates a 
wicked desire to evade the requirements of the 
Constitution. 


Views Change With Years 


Now every adequately trained lawyer knows 
that the question as to whether a Federal statute 
has been enacted under a power broadly con- 
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ferred, or is subject to a broad limitation of + to decide finally any issue of public policy, which + 


power, is one which frequently cannot be an- 
swered, either by a mere reading of the Consti- 
tution, or by applying the reasoning of the Su- 
preme Court in previously decided cases. 

When emergencies arise and new problems are 
presented to the National Government, the con- 
stitutionality of a law reasonably adapted to deal 
with the problem depends, first, upon an analysis 
of economic conditions and a judgment as to the 
appropriateness of proposed remedies; and, sec- 
ond, upon the construction, in the light of these 
conditions, which is given to the broad and un- 
defined power and limitations which are written 
in the Constitution. 

In these circumstances the meaning of the 
Constitution is not determined by a dictionary, 
but by the construction placed on the Consti- 
tution by the Supreme Court. Those who draft 
a law, the Members of Congress who debate and 
vote upon it, and the President who approves 
of it, are alJ required to decide whether the law 
conforms to what appeals to them as a reasonable 
construction of the Constitution. 

If a majority of the members of the Supreme 
Court agree with that construction, the law will 
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be held constitutional. If they disagree, it may 
be held unconstitutional. 

If, therefore, the provisions of the Constitution 
can be and are construed so as to permit the 
enactment of laws urgently needed to protect 
or to promote the public interest, there is no need 
for any amendment of the Constitution. When, 
however, a majority of the Supreme Court so 
construe the Constitution that such laws are 
held to be unconstitutional, although a pre- 
ponderant public opinion may regard them as 
necessary or desirable, we are confronted with 
an apparent need to amend the Constitution. 

But, if the real issue is purely one of con- 
struction, it is pertinent to ask: Why should 
words of the Constitution be amended merely 
in order to change the construction placed upon 
those words, when equally able, high-minded 
and disinterested students of the law believe 
that the Constitution, as it now reads, should be 
so construed that the law will be held valid? 


Two Examples Instanced 


Let us consider two such Issues: 

What is the general welfare? 

What is a regulation of interstate commerce? 

These are not entirely legal questions. Their 
answer often depends not so much upon an issue 
of law as upon an issue of fact. The answer 
does not depend merely upon a construction of 
words according to their established legal mean- 
ings. The answer may depend primarily, upon 
the determination of a question of fact accord- 
ing to the economic or political opinions of the 
person interpreting the facts. All actions affect 
to some extent the general welfare. All busi- 
ness activities have some effect upon interstate 
commerce. 

But somewhere a line must be drawn limiting 
the power of the Congress, or else all State or 
local control will be absorbed in the power of 
Congress to promote and protect the general 
welfare, or the power of Congress to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. So the line will be drawn by 
a court, or by anyone considering the constitu- 
tionality of a law, according to his knowledge of 
facts and conditions, which he will interpret in 
the light of his political and economic opinions. 

Such decisions of a court are, in final analysis, 
political or economic decisions; that is, they are 
determinations of public policy, proper for the 
court to make in the absence of legislative ac- 
tion, but subject to change by the legislature. 

Such a decision of the Supreme Court must 
be accepted and respected as determining, for 
the time being, that which is the law. But if 
the people of the United States do not desire 
that law, they should not be required to amend 
the Constitution merely to change a debatable 
construction of its meaning. If a clear distinc- 
tion could be made between the decision of a 
legal issue and a political economic issue, then 
there should be no question of the right of the 
law-making representatives of the people to ex- 
ercise the final responsibility of lawmakers and 





may be determined temporarily by the Supreme 
Court. 

Only two years ago the Supreme Court ex- 
pressly sustained the legislative power to adopt 
“whatever economic policy may reasonably be 
deemed to promote the general welfare”; and 
held that: “The courts are without authority 
either to declare such policy, or, when it is 
declared by the legislature to override it.” (291 
U. S. 502.) 


Issues of Public Policy 


Repeatedly the courts have determined issues 
of public policy with express recognition of the 
right of the legislature to change that policy 
by express action. 

Eighty years ago the Supreme Court held that 
a certain bridge was an unlawful obstruction to 
navigation. But before its decree could be ex- 
ecuted, the Congress passed an Act declaring the 
bridge to be a lawful structure. Whereupon, the 
Supreme Court, acknowledging the legislative au- 
thority, refused to enforce its decree. And the 
Court held; 

“The regulation of commerce includes in- 
tercourse and navigation, and, of course, the 
power to determine what shall or shall not 
be deemed, in judgment of law, an obstruc- 
tion to navigation.” (18 How. 421.) 

When the members of the Supreme Court differ 
with such intensity of conviction as to the con- 
stitutionality of laws, it appears that the court 
is not strictly conforming to a self-stated limita- 
tion upon its power, which is that the court has 
no authority to declare a law unconstitutional 
when there is a reasonable doubt upon the ques- 
tion. This doctrine was long ago established and 
has never been questioned. 

“Every presumption is in favor of the valid- 
ity of a statute, and this continues until the 
contrary is shown beyond a rational doubt.” 
(Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 700.) 

“It is not enough that a statute goes to the 
verge of constitutional power. We must be 
able to see clearly that it goes beyond that 
power. In case of real doubt a law must be 
sustained.” (207 U.S. 79). 


The Power of the Lawmakers 


Another guiding principle regularly restated 
but also sometimes apparently ignored is “that 
courts are concerned only with the power to en- 
act statutes, not with their wisdom.” (Justice 
Stone in U. S. vs. Butler, decided January 6, 
1936.) 

A final principle to be recalled is this: 

“It must be remembered that legislators 
are the ultimate guardians of the liberties 
and welfare of the people in quite as great 
a degree as the courts.” (Justice Holmes in 
M. K. & T. R. Co. vs. May, 194, U. S. 267.) 

It must be apparent in recent divisions of the 
Supreme Court, and in the vigor of dissent thus 
expressed by, or in behalf of all members of the 
court, that, in the construction of these broad 
clauses of the Constitution, the individual jus- 
tices are often moved by such intensity of con- 
viction that, in their zeal to maintain constitu- 
tional requirements, the constitutional limita- 
tions upon their own authority are unconsciously 
disregarded. 

There is no criticism of the disinterested de- 
votion to public duty shown by the Justices of 
the Supreme Court in standing by their convic- 
tions. Indeed, the vigor of their expression has 
arisen clearly from profound conviction. But 
the views of practically every member of the 
court expressed directly, or by joining in an 
opinion, have recently shown that the Justices 
today, as often in the past, are hopelessly di- 
vided in their opinions as to the propriety and 
wisdom of decisions of vast importance which 
have been reached by only a majority, and which 
are regarded as fundamentally wrong by a mi- 
nority. 


When Arbiters Disagree 


For example—in the Nebbia case, the regula- 
tion of milk prices was held constitutional. In 
the Minnesota Mortgage cases the legislative 
power to alter the terms of a contract was held 
constitutional. In the Gold Clause cases the 
Federal power to abrogate payments in gold was 
sustained. In each of these three cases Justices 
Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland and 
Butler joined in a dissent. 

In the Nebbia case Justice McReynolds said 
that a “facile disregard of the Constitution as 
long interpreted and respected will inevitably 
lead to destruction.” In the Minnesota Mort- 
gage cases Justice Sutherland said: “If the pro- 
visions of the Constitution be not upheld when 
they pinch as well as when they comfort, they 
may as well be abandoned.” In the Gold Clause 
cases Justice McReynolds said: “The impending 
legal and moral chaos is appalling.” 

Then came a shift in the sustaining majority; 
and, in the railroad pension case, the Federal 
power to provide a pension system for railway 
employees was denied; and Chief Justice Hughes, 
expressing the views also of Justices Brandeis, 
Stone and Cardozo, said that the majority opin- 
ion showed a “departure from sound principles 
and places an unwarranted limitation upon the 
commerce clause.” 

Thereafter came the Constantine case, in 
which a Federal taxation law was held uncon- 
situtional on the ground that, despite its de- 
clared purpose, the real purpose of the law was 
to regulate matters outside Federal control. The 
dissenting opinion of Justice Cardozo, in behalf 
also of Justices Brandeis and Stone, vigorously 
criticized the majority opinion and included this 





comment: “Thus the process of psychoanalysis 
has spread to unaccustomed fields.” 

Then came the notable conflict of opinion in 
the AAA case, in which Justice Stone, in behalf 
also of Justices Brandeis and Cardozo, com- 
plained of “a tortured construction of the Con- 
stitution” by which the power to tax and spend 
which “the Constitution gives to Congress, in 
specific and unambiguous terms,” was held “sub- 
ject to limitations which do not find their origin 
in any express provision of the Constitution.” 

It is evident from the foregoing quotations 
that all the present members of the Supreme 
Court have at one time or another taken the 
position that their associates were writing into 
the Constitution meanings which were not neces- 
Sary and unavoidable, but which, on the con- 
trary, renresented a choice between debatable 
constructions of the Constitution. 


Conflict in AAA Decision 


In a word, the undefined powers and limita- 
tions in the Constitution are being given by the 
decisions of the court not those meanings which 
they must have but those meanings which a ma- 
jority of the judges believe they ought to have. 
Thus the Constitution is being continually 
amended by the opinions of the Supreme Court; 
and this has been the practice since the begin- 
ning of our Government. 

Those who disagree with the constructions 
placed upon the broad clauses of the Constitu- 
tion by a majority of the Supreme Court have 
exactly the same right as those who agree, to 
believe that their opinions are in accord with 
the fundamental purposes and principles of the 
Constitution and with the intentions of those 
who established the original Constitution and 
the subsequent amendments. 

A startling example of this is given when we 
look into the origin of the principal difference 
of opinion concerning the constitutionality of 
most of the so-called New Deal legislation. A 
large part of this legislation has been based 
upon the assumption that the Congress has been 
granted the power to enact such legislation un- 
der the specific grants of power to the Congress 
to lay and collect taxes, “to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States,” and the power “to 
regulate commerce among the several States.” 

But the Supreme Court has held in several re- 
cent cases that the power to enact laws, to pro- 
vide for the general welfare, or to regulate in- 
terstate commerce is restricted by the power re- 
served to the States to regulate local activities, 
including the production of industrial and agri- 
cultural products. 


The New Deal Legislation 


However, this broad limitation upon the Fed- 
eral power has been denied in scores of cases 
wherein the Federal anti-trust laws have been 
applied to local activities. In the language of 
Justice Holmes: “The objection that the con- 
trol of the States over production was interfered 
with (by enforcement of the Sherman Act) was 
urged again and again, but always in vain.” And 
it was Justice Hughes, speaking for the Court in 
the Minnesota Rate cases who held that there 
are no reserved rights of the States “in hostility 
to the authorized exercise of Federal power.” 

It is, moreover, apparent that the States are 
separately incapable of adequately protecting or 
promoting industry or agriculture by legislative 
and administrative aid. The States are forbid- 
den to prevent the import of articles from other 
States; they cannot regulate interstate com- 
merce; and they cannot protect their citizens from 
unfair competition in the production and dis- 
tribution of the products of other States. 

The result is that under the Constitution the 
States are denied the authority to protect local 
commerce by regulations affecting interstate 
commerce; and the Federal Government, under 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, is denied 
the authority to protect interstate commerce by 
regulations affecting local commerce. Thus, be- 
tween the acknowledged areas of Federal and 
State regulation we have a growing area where 
no regulatory power of Government can be exer- 
cised. We have a vacuum in which there can 
be no valid laws; an area of anarchy in which 
there can be no effective restraint upon activities 
destructive of the public interest; an area in 
which both State and Federal Governments are 
helpless to promote or to protect the general 
welfare. 

Our forefathers, when they wrote the Con- 
stitution, realized that such a vacuum, in which 
legal authority could not function, would be 
abhorrent and intolerable; and they deliberately 
decided that the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be extended over this area. 


“Virginia Plan” of 1787 


In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 the 
so-called “Virginia Plan” was brought in by 
Governor Randolph of Virginia, supported by 
George Washington and James Madison, and 
was finally adopted by a vote of eight States in 
favor and only two opposed. It read: 

“Resolved, that the national legislature 
ought— 

“1. To possess the legislative rights vested 
in Congress by the confederation; and 

“2. Moreover, to legislate in all cases for 
the general interests of the Union, and 

“3. Also in those to which the States are 
separately incompetent, or 

“4. In which the harmony of the United 

States may be interrupted by the exercise of 

individual legislation.” 

This resolution, having been approved, was 


[Continued on Page 15.] 
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[Continued from Page 14.] 


then sent to the committee of de- 
tail for drafting and, since no re- 
vision of the plan was thereafter 
discussed, it was evident that this 
plan was substantially written into 
the Constitution in the two clauses 
of Section 8, Article 1, wherein it 
was provided that “the Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare 
of the United States;” and “to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States.” 

If these clauses of the existing 
Constitution are construed in the 
light of their origin, it becomes ap- 
parent that they are intended to 
provide, in accordance with the Vir- 
ginia Plan, for legislation “for the 
general interests of the Union” and 
in all cases where “the States are 
separately incompetent” or where 
“the harmony of the United States 
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may be interrupted by the exercise 
of individual legislation.” 

Therefore, when the power to leg- 
islate for the general welfare, or to 
regulate interstate commerce, is held 
restricted by the powers of the 
States to legislate in matters where 
the States plainly cannot provide 
for the general welfare and cannot 
regulate interstate commerce, the 
result is to deny to the Federal Gov- 
ernment exactly that power which 
those who wrote the Constitution of 
the United States intended to con- 
fer upon the Federal Government. 

Such a doctrine does not take us 
“back to the Constitution” of our 
forefathers, but carries us away 
from the purposes and the wisdom 
of the Constitution as they wrote it. 
We are carried back behind the Con- 
stitution—back to the preceding Ar- 
ticles of Confederation which were 
inadequate to make us a nation. 

It may be conceded that there are 
dangers in the grant of broad 
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powers to the Congress to legislate 
in order to provide for the general 
welfare and to foster and to protect 
interstate commerce. But that is no 
basis for denying to the Federal 
Government the authority which no 
State can exercise and which it is 
often essential to have exercised. 
Justice Stone, in the dissenting 
opinion in United States vs. Butler 
(the AAA case) answered the con- 
tention that a clear Federal power 
should be restricted because of the 
danger of its abuse, in the follow- 
ing language: 
“The suggestion that it must now 
be curtailed by judicial fiat because 
it may be abused by unwise use 
hardly rises to the dignity of argu- 
ment. So may judicial power be 
abused.” 


BALLOT IS CORRECTIVE 

The sound corrective for an abuse 
of power by a legislative body is, as 
Justice Stone asserted, an appeal 
“not to the courts, but to the bal- 
lot and to the processes of demo- 
cratic government.” 

If, in the opinion of a majority 
of the Supreme Court, a Federal 
law, in attempting to provide for 
the general welfare or to regulate 
interstate commerce, goes too far in 
the direction of controlling matters 
of local concern, and in restricting 
the powers of local self-government, 
an adverse decision by the court 
must follow the conscientious exer- 
cise of judicial authority. But the 
decision of this issue of public policy 
should.not finally rest upon the 
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opinions of the judges, but upon the 
deliberate judgment of the people 
themselves acting through their 
elected representatives 

The maintenance of this principle 
does not mean, however, either that 
the Congress should attempt to over- 
rule the Supreme Court, or that it 
should be seek an 
amendment to the Constitution. It 
simply means that lawyers on the 
bench and at the bar should care- 
fully distinguish between the de- 
cision of legal issues by the Supreme 
Court and the incidental expressions 
of opinion upon social or economic 
issues, which may provide the basis 
of a legal decision. 

When the court decided the Loch- 
ner case, it appeared that under the 
Constitution hours of labor could 
not be limited by law. Then came 
Muller v. Oregon and Bunting v. 
Oregon, apparently overruling the 
Lochner case. But many years later 
came the Adkins v. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, either overruling 
the previous cases, or drawing a line 
between a maximum hour and a 
minimum wage law, which was based 
on social or economic considerations 
which a strong minority of the court 
regarded as both unsound and an 
improper basis for judicial action. 


EASIER THAN AMENDMENT 

Now the question is squarely pre- 
sented—should it be 
adopt an amendment to change so 
Uncertain and probably transient a 
construction of the Constitution, or 
should the legislative power be again 
exerted to make effective the legis- 
lative analysis of an economic or 
social problem and the application 
of an appropriate remedy? 

It seems clearly the lesson writ- 
ten in over 290 volumes of Supreme 
Court reports that it is much easier 
and more effective to change the 
opinions of the court than to amend 
the Constitution. And the most ap- 
propriate method of accomplishing 
this is for the legislative branch of 
the Government to continue to ex- 
ercise its supreme authority to de- 
termine public policy, with confi- 
dence that ultimately there will be 
judicial recognition of the propriety 
or necessary and reasonable exer- 
cises of legislative authority and of 
legislative discretion, in dealing with 
all problems within the broadly 
granted powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly it is impractical and 
unwise to take the position that the 
only proper way to alter a judicial 
construction of the Constitution is 
by amendment. And it may be sug- 
gested that it would be difficult as 
well as unWise to grant broader 
powers to the Federal Government 
than the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce and to provide for 
the general welfare. 

There are many embarrassments 
and inefficiencies in dealing with 
national problems while at the same 
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time preserving local self-govern- 
ment. But the safety and security 
of a democracy is found in keeping 


the agencies of Government close to 


the people and responsive to public 
opinion, and in avoiding the central- 
ization of power in remote offices of 
Government, 


WHAT CONGRESS CAN DO 

It is, therefore, most desirable 
that the powers of the Congress to 
enact laws to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare, or to regulate inter- 
State commerce, should be only 
gradually and cautiously expanded 
to meet clearly developed needs 
with carefully considered remedies. 
Under a wise and liberal construc- 
tion of the Constitution such an 
expanding exercise of the powers 
of the Federal Government should 
be sustained. But in the event that 
such laws are dis-pproved, because 
a majority of the Supreme Court are 
not in accord with the political or 
economic policies adopted by the 
Congress, there should be no ques- 
tion of the right of the legislative 
branch to continue the effort to 
exert its constitutional authority to 
determine public policies. 

For example, the Congress has 
been recently endeavoring, in revis- 
ing previous legislation, to conform 
to the legal principles, and limita- 
tion upon legislative action, which 
have been announced by the Su- 
preme Court; and at the same time 
it has sought to make effective those 
economic and political policies which 
the Congress has the superior au- 
thority to determine. There is a 
great deal of misguided opposition 
to this insistence by the Congress 
upon its legislative authority. 


COURT NOT FINAL ARBITER 

Ill-informed people criticize what 
they regard as an effort to “get 
around” to to “evade” the decisions 
of the Supreme Court; because they 
mistakenly assume that the court 
is the final arbiter of public poli- 
cies. The Congress must respect 
the decisions of the Court on legal 
issues, and must revise its legisla- 
tion to conform to the legal prin- 
ciples announced by the Court. But, 
in so doing, the Congress has the 
right and the duty to maintain that 
its determination of public policy 
within its sphere of authority are 
not subject to judicial review. 

If public opinion can be educated 
to a proper understanding of the 
separate and independent powers of 
the legislative and the judiciary and 


if each branch of the Government 
will pay a proper deference to the 
authority of the other, we can con- 
tinue to maintain that balance of 
powers which is one of the vital 
principles of our form of Govern- 
ment. 

In this effort to maintain a sound 
public opinion the members of the 
bar can perform : service of lasting 
value. They can help to make it 
clear that opinions of the courts are 
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30 Minutes with Davy Jones... And Back to 


Life Again 


Swept Overboard in 
Midnight Monsoon, 
Frank Dryden Cheats 
the Sea 


“It's almost midnight,” writes 
Frank Dryden. “A terrific wave 
comes over and sweeps me with it 
* over the side. I freeze to the flash- 
light I'm holding, but I'm dressed 
for heavy weather. Oil-skins and 
seaboots are pulling me under. 
To get out of them I have to hold 
the light under water. If it goes 
out, so will I. But I have to take 
thatchance...Then the 
whistle blows. . .They 
can see my light! 


“For 30 minutes I 
fight to stay afloat... 
Every minute I expect 
my light to goout...a 
shark to devour me. 
Then the ship manoeu- 
vres alongside. It's too 
rough to launch a boat 
... they throw mea line 
---somehow I get it 
around me. Once on 


deck I check out, and 


” Frenk A 
ryden, who 
eae, baitled Death, 
and WON! 


my shipmates tell me they have 
to pry that flashlight out of my 
fingers... And by the way, it was 
still burning. After daily ship- 
board use, those Eveready bat- 
teries had the strength to see 
me through. Because they were 
fresh when the mate bought 
them, I am able to give you my 
story today.” 


EVEREADY 
BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH 
BATTERIES 
4-- 

ONE REASON WHY 
THEY LAST LONGER 
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ROUGHT and foreign developments + 


complicate business outlook. 
* ~ 7 

Tax plan has a meaning for all types of 

industry. 
oe n a 

The British give an example of budget 

balancing. 
~ * 7 

Dollar volume of foreign trade sets a five- 

year record but still is low. 
* - — 
The President's employment formula hasn't 
worked. 
* *« 
A QUICK official reappraisal of the business out- 
look was made during the past week follow- 
ing market flurries in commodities and _ se- 
curities. 

This resulted in a renewed expression that the 
trend will continue upward during the late 
Spring and early Summer and, except for a 
probable minor Summer setback, will push ahead 
past the turn of the year. 

New factors are appearing, however, that ad- 
mittedly somewhat obscure the outlook. 

One is the persistence of drought conditions 
over much of the Southwest and along the West- 
ern fringe of the Middle West. Spring rainfall 
has been only a fraction of normal. Department 
of Agriculture officials do not hide their concern 
over the crop outlook. 

Two and three years ago these officials ac- 
cepted drought as an aid to the AAA in helping 
to remove what looked then like huge, unsalable 
surpluses. 

But today farmers stand to increase their in- 
comes by larger volume of production, absorbed 
by increased city purchasing power, and a 
drought is accepted for the calamity that it al- 
ways was considered until recently. 


TWO COMPLICATING FACTORS 

Then another complicating factor is provided 
by what officials believe is the imminence of 
some adjustment in the remaining gold standard 
currencies, particularly the French franc. 

From a long range point of view this adjust- 
ment, if it comes, would be regarded by the 
Government's monetary experts as a helpful de- 
velopment, but they think that its immediate 
repercussions may be disturbing. 

One more complicating factor is the prospect 
of a complete change in the system of corpora- 
tion income taxation. 

Corporation managers must shift their poli- 
cies to take into consideration the effect of pro- 
posed new taxes. 


AND THE SECURITY MARKET 


As for the security markets—there is a tend- 
ency among officials to discount the significance 
of their short-term moves because of the long, 
almost uninterrupted advance. 

During the first quarter of this year, the aver- 
age of corporation profit reports shows a gain 
of about 30 per cent above that of a year ago. 

In some instances, however, profits are prov- 
ing disappointing as competition forces price 
adjustments. Old NRA advocates are saying 
that in another year or two industry may be 
showing renewed interest in the code idea. 


What New Tax Means 


Analysis of House Measure 
Backed By Administration 


HE tax battle opening in Congress is put 

down by Congressional leaders as just a skir- 
mish preparatory to the big fight a year from 
now. 

Actually, this proposed tax on undistributed 
corporation income is counted on to produce lit- 
tle net increase in total Federal revenue as that 
revenue was estimated by Mr. Roosevelt in his 
January 6 budget message. 

What it does chiefly is to shift the cost of the 
country’s half billion dollar farm program to 
the shoulders of stockholders in corporations. 
The bulk of the revenue would take the place of 
money formerly produced by processing taxes. 

That leaves the problem of budget balancing 
taxes to be faced in another year. 

Yet the new-style tax—while not the answer 
to the budget problem—has a direct meaning 
to all stockholders and to nearly all types of 
business. 

Something of that meaning is seen from the 
following appraisal based on the bill as intro- 
duced into the House with Administration back- 
ing: 

STOCKHOLDERS. At present, normal income 
tax rates do not apply to income derived from 
stock dividends. In other words, small stock- 
holders not earning enough to be taxed in the 
surtax brackets do not pay income tax on their 
dividends. 

The new plan is to apply the normal income 
tax rates to all corporation dividends. The es- 
timate is that about $250,000,000 will be raised 
in this manner. 

UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS. The small 
individual business man, with an income under 
$15,000, finds it less expensive from a tax point 
of view, to forego incorporation at present. If 
incorporated his income would be taxable at a 
minimum rate of 124% per cent, while individual 
income tax rates start at 4 per cent. 

The proposal is that corporation income, if 
paid out, be taxed at the regular income tax 
rates. This means that the small income indi- 
vidual business man—where State taxes do not 
complicate the problem—could enjoy the ad- 


vantages of incorporation without paying the 


higher tax. 
PARTNERSHIPS. Much the 
prevails in case of partnerships. 


same situation 
Each partner 
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BLUEPRINTS FOR A NEW HOUSING PROGRAM 


JITH taxes and relief the major legislative hurdles to adjourn- 
ment, the Senate Education and Labor Committee begins hear- 
ings on the $800,000,000 Wagner Housing Bill designed to eliminate 
slums and provide low-cost housing for low-income groups. Promi- 
nent at the hearings: Upper left, Secretary of the Interior and 


now applies the regular income tax rates to his 
income. If income from the partnership is large 
the surtax carries the rate far above the pres- 
ent corporation tax rate. 

The bill before the House is designed to put 
corporation stockholders in the same tax cate- 
gory with partners in a partnership. 

SMALL INCOME CORPORATIONS. Out of 
247,000 corporations expected to report taxable 
income this year, 210,000, it is expected, will earn 
less than $10,000. 

The new tax bill proposes to tax the income 
of this group ‘at a lower rate than the income 
of the group with bigger incomes. If all of the 
earnings are paid out, then no tax is paid by the 
corporation in either case. But if part of the 
earnings are retained in the business, then the 
rate of tax will range from a fraction of 1 per 
cent to 29% per cent, depending on the percent- 
age of profits retained. 

The corporation in this class could plow back 
up to 40 per cent of its income without paying a 
bigger corporation tax than now. 

LARGE INCOME CORPORATIONS. Where 
corporations earn more than $10,000 a year, the 
proposed tax rate ranges up to 42!) per cent, 
and only 30 per cent of the income could be re- 
tained without paying a higher tax than at pres- 
ent. If more of the income is paid out then the 
corporation part of the tax would be less, but 
stockholders would have to pay income taxes on 
larger incomes. 

RICH CORPORATIONS. 
piled up big reserve and surplus accounts in the 
past, under the new plan could avoid all cor- 
poration taxes by paying out all or nearly all of 
their earnings. 

POOR CORPORATIONS. Here the House 
Ways and Means Committee plan is to make a 
concession on debts prior to March 3, 1936. 

The plan is to permit these corporations to 
pay a flat tax of 22% per cent on all income 
held back to pay debts. They now would have to 
pay a maximum of 15 per cent, so that the con- 
cession is in the form of a 744 per cent increase in 
tax. 

HOLDING COMPANIES. A new style “death 
sentence” for second degree holding companies 
is reported to be wrapped up in the tax plan. 
It takes the form of a provision that would deny 
tax exemption for income received by one cor- 
poration from another corporation and then 
paid out to a third corporation. 

First degree holding companies, common in 
industry, would not be affected, but pyramided 
holding companies would face a prohibitive tax. 

BANKS AND COMPANIES IN RECEIVER- 
SHIP. The Ways and Means Committee pro- 
poses a flat income tax of 15 per cent on bank- 
ing institutions and concerns in the hands of 
receivers. It makes no similar exception for 
railroads or ‘other industries with a relatively 
small proportion of liquid capital. 

What would be the effect of this revolution in 
taxation on the trend of American business? 

Answers are diametrically opposed. 

Its sponsors say that the effect would be to 
plug tax loopholes, to stir up trade and to 
equalize the corporation tax burden. 

Its opponents say that the effect would be to 
open new loopholes, to stifle incipient corporate 
spending and to penalize the weak corporation. 

What, essentially, is the idea back of the pro- 
posed new tax? 

As explained by its advocates, the idea is to 
force taxation of corporation income on much the 
same basis as individual income, removing some 
of the reputed inequalities in the present law. 
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Balancing a Budget 


What Great Britain Has Done 
Is a Lesson to This Country 


HE British just now are giving the American 
Congress and American business a primer les- 
son in budget balancing. 

Whether or not that lesson “takes” will not 
be known for another year at least. All plans of 
the Federal Government until that time are 
based upon a continued large-scale deficit 

Size of the load carried by industry in the 
British Isles may carry meaning for American 
business men as they watch Government costs 
rise in this country. 

Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer, announced this past week that 
the budget for the British government would be 
approximately $4,000,000,000. Large social insur- 
ance charges are in that total. 

On a per capita basis that would mean a 
budget of about $12,000,000,000 for the United 
States. Actually, the present American budget 
calls for $8,300,000,000 in the next fiscal year. 

How do the British carry their budget? 

In large measure by income taxation. The 
basic rate of income tax in Great Britain is to 
be raised to 23% per cent. This applies to both 
individuals and corporations. 


BOTTOM IS $500 A YEAR 

An unmarried British workman, earning more 
than $500 a year, will pay a tax of 23% per cent 
on taxable income above that amount. In the 
United States he would pay no tax unless earn- 
ing more than $1,000 a year. Then the basic tax 
would be 4 per cent on earnings over that 
amount. 

A married British workman, earning $1,000 a 
year 


PWA Administrator Ickes endorses the bill. 
tor Wagner, sponsor of the bill. 
dent of the A. F. of L., and Secretary of Labor Perkins also endorse 
Lower right, Senator Walsh, chairman of the Senate 





Upper right, Sena- 
Lower left, William Green, Presi- 
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come over that amount, while in the United 


States the exemption is $2,500 and the base rate 
4 per cent. 

To balance their budget, except for war debt 
payments to the United States, the British reach 
down into the lower income brackets and take 
a large slice of the earnings of every individual. 
Their taxes, except in the higher brackets, are 
far heavier than in the United States. 

But isn’t this British income tax about the 
only tax, and aren’t local property taxes low? 

A Treasury study shows that property owners 
in the British Isles pay real estate and personal 
property taxes comparable to the average in this 
country, in addition to their income taxes and 
in addition to excise taxes heavier than in the 
United States. 

Taxes in Great Britain reveal the sacrifice that 
the people of that country are ready to make to 
maintain well ordered national finances. 

They carry a hint—recognized by members 
of Congress—concerning what is in store for 
people of this country when the time comes to 
bring Federal income into line with Federal 
outgo. 


The Balance of Trade 


Imports Topped Our Exports 
Measured in Dollar Volume 


BIGGER dollar volume of foreign trade was 

carried on by this country during the first 
quarter of this year than for any similar period 
in the past five years. 

Foreign nations spent more dollars for cotton 
and fruits and automobiles and electric refrig- 
erators and industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery. 

On the other hand, American business men 
used more dollars to buy foreign sugar and hides 
and newsprint and wool and textiles. 
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When the balance of this trade was struck 
it showed exports of $575,123,000 worth of goods 
and imports valued at $580,510,000. Imports have 
increased in dollar value more than 50 per cent 
since 1932, while exports are up about 40 per 
cent. 

These calculations are in dollars, which buy 
less than they did, and do not represent physical 
volume of trade. Also they are a far cry from 
the total foreign business done before the de- 
pression. 

Yet Government officials are heartened by the 
showing. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, and Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, think much 
Significance lies in the evidence that imports 
from abroad appear to be adjusting themselves 
into a better balance with exports. 


ADVERSE BALANCE WISHED FOR 


They believe that if world trade is to regain 
anything like its former volume then the United 
States must be ready to buy more abroad than 
it sells, so that foreigners may obtain dollars to 
use not only to pay for American goods but also 
to pay interest and principal on old debts. 

The difficulty, according to the Government’s 
foreign trade experts, is that the list of goods 
that foreign nations can sell this country with 
advantage, seems to be narrowing rather than 
expanding due to the widening range of Ameri- 
can industry. 

Even so, Mr. Hull and Mr. Wallace are encour- 
aged by the evidence that foreigners have ad- 
justed their trade with this country in a manner 
that will enable them to pay their bills in some- 
thing else besides gold. 

The volume of international trade the world 
over has been showing moderate increases. 

Any really important increase is expected by 
Government economists here to wait on evidence 
of greater political stability abroad and a stabil- 
ization of leading currencies. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF CHANGES 


In the meantime this Government is going 
ahead with negotiations for new trade agree- 
ments involving some adjustment downward in 
tariffs. Deals with France and Finland are on 
the way. Those with Canada, Cuba, Brazil and 
a few minor trading nations already are in ef- 
fect. 

The Cuban agreement has resulted in a real 
economic revival in that country, due to the 
broader market here for Cuban sugar, and in 
expanded markets there for American farm prod- 
ucts, 

The Canadian agreement—while too early for 
full appraisal—is reported by officials to be re- 
sulting in expanding exports of fruits and of in- 
dustrial products from this country and some in- 
crease in imports of farm products from Canada. 

Mr. Wallace had expected that the present 
year would show the need for new foreign out- 
lets for American grains and meat products— 
resulting in added pressure for broader foreign 
trade agreements—but drought is changing that 
picture. 


BASIS FOR TRADE REVIVAL 


The official opinion is that a real basis is being 
laid for revival of world trade through the re- 
alignments that have been taking place. 


The revival itself is said by officials to be de- 
pendent upon solution of some of Europe’s major 
political problems. 


The Depression Riddle 


Increase in Employment Does 
Fulfill Earlier Predictions 


LARGER than seasonal increase in employ- 
ment is reported by the Department of Labor 
for the month of March. It found that 225,000 
workers had found jobs in the industries covered. 
The increase in weekly pay rolls was $10,000,000. 

This meant that a portion of the Winter loss 
in employment now is being recovered. But 
there is nothing in the Department of Labor 
figures to show that the theory expounded by 
President Roosevelt is working out in practice. 

Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper men nearly a 
year ago that he believed one new job would 
open up in industry for every job created by the 
Government through the Work Relief program. 
His feeling was that the ratio of one industrial 
job springing from one Government job was con- 
servative. 

Harry Hopkins, WPA Administrator, reports 
that, in March, there were approximately 3,800,- 
000 WPA jobs. The theory was that industry 
would create at least that many jobs to fill the 
wants of Government workers with more money 
to spend. 


FIGURES DISCOUNT THEORY 


Official figures show that instead of sharply 
increased industrial employment there was a 
small decrease during Winter months that only 
now is being recovered. 

The President has not openly discarded his 
original theory. 

But Mr. Hopkins revealed that the Works 
Progress Administration is not counting on the 
soundness of the idea that new industrial jobs 
will flow automatically from new Government 
created jobs. 

His WPA plans are laid on the basis of an 
absorption by private industry of about 400,000 
now on work relief. WPA itself expects to cut its 
rolls by from 700,000 to 800,000, but other Gov- 
ernment projects, such as road building, public 
works and resettlement will be counted on to 
soak up about 400,000 of this total, leaving an- 
other 400,000 to go into private jobs. 

Unemployment remains the depression riddle. 

Owen Scort. 
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TEW taxes, 1936 style, as recom- , 
| ization. 
(3) Remove the inequity as be- 


mended by President Roosevelt, 
are now on view in the House of 
Representatives. Consideration of 
these taxes has also started on the 
Senate side of the Capitol, where 
the Finance Committee has sum- 
moned Treasury representatives to 
learn their views. 

Known as the Revenue Bill of 1936, 
the new tax measure, as reported 
by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, will fall short of yield- 
ing the revenue stipulated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by $334,000,000. Even 


individual forms of business organ- 


tween large and small shareholders 
resulting from the present flat cor- 
porate rates. 

(4) Result ultimately 
simplification in the 
and verification of tax returns. 


REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION 


Not all Democratic members of 
the Committee subscribed to these 


in some 


| views but the Republican members 


though reduced somewhat in scope, | 


the proposal continues to be a sub- 
ject of bitter controversy 
crosses party lines. 
Representative Doughton, (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, who, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, submitted 


that | 


the bill to the House, claims that | 
the new style taxes on corporate in- | 


comes will: 

(1) Prevent avoidance of surtax 
by individuals through the accumu- 
lation of income by corporations. 

(2) Remove serious inequities be- 
tween corporate, partnership, and 


} 


| 
| 


of the Committee were united in 
their 12 page report in opposition 
to the measure. 

Calling attention to the fact that 
they were not permitted a part in 
drafting the measure, the minority 
members of the Ways and Means 
Committee reported: 

“Our basis of opposition is two- 
fold: 

“1.—We do not favor the imposi- 
tion of any new taxes until the 
waste of public moneys is stopped. 

“2.—The proposed bill is unsound 
in principle, will undermine busi- 
ness stability, and is another step 
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AGE 50 
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INCOMING CHECKS 


for 


ONCOMING YEARS 


how much income would your Optional Retirement 
Policy provide for my family; or, if I live, what income 
would the policy pay me every month for life beginning at 


Check the amount you ean set aside cach week. 
Check the age you want income to start. 


each 
week 


510 


$25 
O O 


65 
CO 


60 
O 
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ADDRESS. 





AGE. 





Thomas I. Parkinson, Pres. 
OELAS. 





THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 7th Ave., N. Y. 








We'd just as soon go back to 
keeping our money in a wooden 


PA 
E 


All banks know how to save money. 
Today, many save TIME with Edi- 
phone Voice Writing. 

One bank reports that before Voice 
Writing was installed in its Real 
Estate Loan Department, dictating 
had continued as late as midnight. 
Property-owners would come in dur- 
ing the day and interviewers would 
scribble notes, but secretaries weren’t 
always available to take the informa- 
tion gained. Now—with Ediphone 
Voice Writing, dictation proceeds im- 
mediately after each interview, with- 
out waiting for secretaries. Work 
can’t pile up — business capacity has 
increased 50%. 

Your business requirements are dif- 
ferent. But the Pro-technic Ediphone 


strong box as do without 
diphone Voice Writing. 
<é 


BANK SAVES TIME! 
INCREASES BUSINESS 
CAPACITY 50% 


(From Edison case histories of the World's Business) 





Suarantees to increase the capacity of 
your dictators from 20% to 50%. 
Ediphones stand ready . . . waiting 
- + » whenever needed. Correspond- 
ence can be conveniently handled . . . 
phone calls instantly set down . . . 
fleeting thoughts “captured.” 

For details of the new Edison “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan, Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your 
City, or write 
to — 


ORANGE. Wed. U.S.A 









toward the regimentation of all 
business. It is not designed to raise 
revenue, but is admittedly another 
New Deal experiment.” 


| WHAT BILL WOULD DO 


preparation | 


Under the proposed form of taxa- 
tion, present taxes on corporation 
incomes will be repealed. In their 
stead taxes will be levied on cor- 
poration incomes only when some 
part of the profits are not distrib- 
uted to stockholders but are added 
to surplus. The tax rate will vary 
with the size of the income and the 
percentage of it added to surplus. 
The more that is withheld from 
stockholders the higher the tax 
rate. 

It is expected that such a tax sys- 
tem will be an inducement for cor- 
porations to distribute annually all 
their profits which they do not need 
for actual reserves or profitable ex- 
pansion. The gain in revenue is 
expected to result from higher tax 
collections from individual stock- 
holders. 

This will come about in two ways. 

First, income from dividends is to 
be made subject to the normal in- 
come tax rate of 4 per cent. Such 





~ DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 


‘ | Notice to our 
63,284 
stockholders 


Dividend® of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock May 15, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 Pp. M. 
April 27, 1936, without closing 
the transfer books. 

J. $. Prescott, Secretary 

© 

#57th Dividend 





Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts— 
Postum—Post's 40% Bran Flakese— 
Baker's Premium Chocolate— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker's Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 

p—Certo—La France—Satinae— 
Baker's Cocoa— Whole Bran Shreds. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


PAAGIK<< 


| 


income is now exempt from this tax | 


under the theory that a corpora- 
tion income tax is paid on it. In- 
dividuals now pay only the higher 
surtay rates on that part of their 
taxable income derived from cor- 
poration dividends. 

Second, a greater distribution of 
corporation incomes will result in 
higher personal incomes of stock- 
holders. Treasury experts estimate 
that if all corporation income is dis- 
tributed in dividends, there will be 
more than three times as many 
persons receiving taxable incomes of 
a million dollars as under the pres- 
ent system of taxation. Likewise 
there will be an increase in all the 
higher groups of income receivers. 


| EXCEPTIONS ALLOWED 


A number of exceptions have been 


| made from the general plan. Banks 


and insurance companies, as well 
as corporations in 


receivership, | 


have been exempted from its pro- | 


visions. Instead they will pay a 
flat tax rate of 15 per cent on their 
net incomes. 


Corporations with accumulated 


deficits greater than their profits | 





New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announce! the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


GENERAL CAPITAL CORPORATION, | 


Boston, Mass.—300,000 shares of no 
par value common capital stock to be 
offered publicly at the “determined as- 
set value” plus such premium, not 
exceeding 6%, as the underwriter, 
Capital Managers, Inc., may fix. 
Price as of April 14 would have been 
$42.94 a share. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo.—101,310 shares of $10 
par value common stock, and full and 
fractional subscription warrants evi- 


for the taxable year will be permit- 
ted a tax rate of 22% per cent on 
that part of their earnings neces- 
sary to offset the deficit. 
Similarly corporations in debt on 
Marck 3, 1936, or which before 
that date had contracted not to pay 
dividends, would also be subject to 


the 22% per cent rate on the 
amounts used to meet their obli- 
gations. 


The tax proposal also contains a 
section levying a “windfall” tax of 
80 per cent on “unjust enrichment 





dencing rights to subscribe to the 
common stock. Edw. B. Smith & Co., 
of New York, is expected to be the 
principal underwriter. Further data 
to be furnished by amendment. 

SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, 
Pa.—31,669 shares of no par value 
common stock and 253,357 warrants, 
each entitling holder to purchase one- 
eighth of a share of common stock 
Stock to be offered 
through warrants at $50 a _ share 
~ i not taken to be offered pub- 
licly. 


FINANCE: OPENING OF THE TAX BILL BATTLE 


stockholders 


+ 


income” resulting from the Supreme 
Court invalidation of the processing 
taxes. 
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Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 


it work for you? 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Bos Massacnuserrs 





A? NQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information 
about life insurance. 


Name are 

PR GN 6300s 6eueekeebuase eee 

City. . 
U.5.N. 98 | 



























































NEW ISSUE 


¢ 


TO BUY. ANY OF SUCH SECURITIES. THE OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY THE PROSPECTUS, 


SAGUENAY 


PITTSBURGH. PA., APRIL 21, 1936 


$25,000,000 


FIRST MORTGAGE 444% SINKING FUND BONDS 
SERIES A, DUE APRIL 1, 1966 


TO BE DATED APRIL 1, 1936 





PRICE 


100% . AND ACCRUED INTEREST 





COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM ANY OF THE UNDERSIGNED 


NCORPORATED 


MELLON SECURITIES COMPANY 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & Co. 
ALDRED & Co. 


FIELD, GLORE & Co. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


MINSCH, MONELL & Co., INC, 


CU 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS AS A MATTER OF RECORD ONLY AND IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS 
AN OFFERING OF THESE SECURITIES FOR SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY. OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER 


POWER COMPANY, LTD. 


(A QUEBEC CORPORATION) 
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The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


$60,000,000 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 4% Bonds, Series C 


To be dated May 1, 1936 


To be due May 1, 1961 


Price 982% and accrued interest 





$30,000,000 


Convertible 312% Debentures 
To be dated February 1, 1936 


To be due February 1, 1951 


Price 10212% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 
Incerporated 

HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 

. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

FIELD, GLORE & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


April 23, 1936. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of 
these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
; Incorporated 
LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 
incorporated 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


VEG Vented GRAS WES 


Vol. 4 APRIL 27, 1936 No. 17 
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SOCIAL PIONEERING 


The President's Invitation to Consider Major Reforms of the Social Order Is Timely—lt Is 
Important, However, to Consider Also the Most Effective Ways of Applying Needed 


Changes in Our Economic Development 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 























RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has with engaging zeal 4 that the State can be held in leash, that it can be regu- 4 President’s words of common sense will never be forgot- 
D issued a challenging invitation to the country to do lated as to its external acts by the careful turn of a dial ten. But should we not remember also the consummate 
some “social pioneering.” moved with the precision of an exact science by the man poise and equilibrium of the average individual, the self- 
Make no mistake, he warns, the “period of social or men who happen at the time to be established in po- discipline, the obedience to helpful impulse and social 
pioneering is only at its beginning.” litical power. comradeship which that emergency so dramatically dis- 

And the same qualities “of heroism and faith and vision But granting that there is flexibility to State interven- closed? 
that were required to bring the forces of nature into sub- tion, that government authority can be enlarged or cur- Social pioneering is indeed the paramount duty of our 
jection will be required—in even greater measure—to tailed, projected or withdrawn, intensified or diminished people without regard to class or creed or party. 
bring under proper control the forces of modern society.” by the calm and well-poised personality of the Man at But social pioneering will be effectively advanced when 

The President maintains, as he often has in so many of the Switch, there still remains to be considered the effect it contemplates more seriously than does the New Deal to- 
his utterances, the philosophy of a coercionist doctrine— upon the Individual, his economic as well as his moral day the severe obligations which must be laid upon the 
an all-powerful State with such mastery of the individuals position in society. Individual. The idea that the State owes every man a 
and forces as to bring them into “subjection” or at least job or every man a living can be and is being distorted 
“under proper control.” ‘PLANNING’ HAS Mr. Roosevelt rightly deplores into the philosophy that the government must support 

Perhaps that is a premature inference. For the Presi- the continuance of unemploy- the citizen. 
dent on occasion does transfer his argument to the theory NOT ABSORBED ment. But has he conceded its Again we must avoid coercionist doctrine. The State 
of voluntary cooperation on the part of industry or those UNEMPLOYED true cause? Gains in industrial cannot and should not say: “If any man will not work, 
forces which happen at the moment to be in his judgment production, gains in employment, neither let him eat.” Rather the State should avoid 
throttling progress because they are beyond the reach of gains in profits, gains in wages have been noticeable. In- worry about the indolent, being more concerned in- 
constitutional or legislative authority. deed, the President has taken a certain pride in stating stead with removing its own restrictions upon opportu- 

For example, in that Baltimore speech of April 13th, that recovery was here or on its way and that the Ameri- nity for those who have the will to work. 

Mr. Roosevelt says quite candidly: can people should not forget that he “planned it that way.” As for the large number of perennial stragglers in hu- 

“We cannot legislate against greater efficiency nor can But in the face of such manifest improvement for some, man society, these must not be permitted to drain the tax 
we legislate against the use of new tools—nor would we there has been corresponding misery to others. There resources of the nation but each local community must be 
if we could.” are still 10,000,000 unemployed today but with higher allowed to deal realistically with the able-bodied and to 

expense for relief than ever before. It would seem to care tenderly for the physically incapacitated. 
P prove conclusively that some cause within our own bor- , 
GOVERNMENT qaeeict tt a at tere ders may have been at least in part responsible. THE INDIVIDUAL Here, too, the obligation of 
ALONE CAN'T solution of the social problems of With deference to the superior wisdom of the State, ALSO HAS HIS pore ecg se = eee “1 
DO THE JOB codes and Sb tay arote ter one is tempted to venture the suggestion that perhaps in disintegrate. myer stp - 
patient with the stubbornness of the last two years the State itself may have been responsi- OBLIGATIONS as revival o ancive ~~ pri r 
those of his opposition who imply that future prosperity ase For comme of Ge very unemployment it has been so : i a eo eee of 
“ah use oumaiaea,” eager to cure by social reform. the family provider to care for those who are nearest 0 

It is precisely because Mr. Roosevelt has not reduced as bounties and subsidies were paid to farmers to di- — eon ee a ae 
his own thinking to a formula or even to a cohesive pro- minish their planting, farm labor was made idle. Exam- oe ae or ee Se ee ee prided: dia 
aduig ak Cites oh on Win tantnae Vin desea dine: ination of the relief figures shows a huge number of per- the final analysis should the State assume the burden. 
tive—if by that is understood to be a preservation of the one from rural areas thrown out of employment by AAA am Serene ee ee ee ee 
American system—will explore with him the essentials policies designed to help one group at the expense of that attempts to mould the whole complicated mecha- 

. = , another nism by such horizontal rules as the shortening of a work 
of a new design for living. : ; ‘ : 

Sy tees Aan Gatanes tees Mix: Receont, per week or the transplanting of industrial strength from one 
sessed of larger powers than are usually bestowed on a DANGER IN THE Perhaps we are too close to the — meter Uvengs paged — — 
Ssciieas,” aekd fad the ree of Ge Sint, thet be period in which we live to assess build up one at the expense of the other is to misuse the 
should think in terms of governmental solutions of the IRRESPONSIBLE in all its details as yet the dis- ae ow ee eee ee oo magpie ; 
ills that befall us, indeed that he should envision an im- SPENDING TREND 2°tfous results of State interven- “ The ae oy _ : ee 7 nip Beers 
proved condition of society as resulting directly from tion in agriculture, though con- ee ee er ee ee 
the generating force of a governmental mechanism. ceding, of course, the increase in farm purchasing power human character. ; — ; 

But it is here that Mr. Roosevelt makes his major error. coincidentally attained. ‘ ™e weate sok nS the Toenieee 4 — a 
Social pioneering is not the single task of the State. Nor But the basic principle of State intervention must be re papel caret _ ee ee ae 
is it the single task of the Church. Nor is it the single justice and equality. Ours cannot be a government by ee indi 
cillanien of tes taddbel. groups and for groups. It must be a government that The State can organize on behalf of the indigent and 

The des Gat movers Gor coenendie endetunen etenat censiders society as a well-rounded whole. the helpless an adequate contribution from the able-bodied 
be harnessed by a single State—nor even by a group of Emergence of the State as the dispenser of social wis- members of society. 

States. To attempt it is to contradict human nature and dom is in America a recent evolution. The Congress, hav- MORAL FORCES The policing of the country 
invite frustration. Governments working in unison can ac- ing abdicated to the Executive the right of appropriating against fraud, misrepresentation 
complish much, nay can be compelled by an enlightened funds out of the Federal treasury with lump sums made THAT OPERATE ye ti q th ’ f d 
world opinion, to achieve a better balance between rival available for “discretionary” use, has in the short space of apy Ae _ ‘ a . te 
areas. But Government is helpless without the consent a couple of years proved the very abuse of discretion and FOR PROGRESS sc ste ine dae phones ten 
of the governed. gy nea dan Seiatara Nery -wntd s system it is well divided in scope and jurisdiction. 
an: tit ceadiiten ak ten oak 4 th . one There come, then, the problems of social standards. 
NEW DEAL HAS _ In our own case the State can ae zens and the subtraction trom Minimum wage laws that mean a subsistence wage for 
assume a useful leadership in the the States and cities of the revenues they so much need men and women, working conditions that are conducive 
SHOWN FAILURE development of sound ideas of hu- for sustenance in the exercise of the simple tasks of local to health and hours that assure adequate leisure—these 
OF COERCION ™2" progress. But this is not to ng apni are to be observed now in sad retrospect. are the tasks of 48 States with the truly cooperative con- 
er concede by any means that when € economic consequences of an irresponsible spend- sent of a Federal Congress so that inequality in the costs 
America is in the throes of social change or social reor- ing power and an irresponsible taxing power are being of products of the one state as compared to another shall 
ganization the intervention of the State offers the only recorded with tragic rapidity. We are being taught by not be the penalty for social justice 
short-cut to a better life for the masses or a more equal mounting costs and local relief scandals how impractical But even the police power of the State and the incentive 
disribution of earth’s goods. it is to attempt government by remote control. or opportunity furnished the Individual by a reduction of 

What we have witnessed under the New Deal is for the State intervention to the minimum will not bring social 
moment an unfortunate but in the long run perhaps a for- STATE CANNOT It should, of course, be ad- pioneering to its goal. 
tunate demonstration of the ineffectiveness of coercionist mitted that in a time of emer- There must be withal the moral influence of the Church 
doctrine under the guise of liberalism in even a free gov- SHOULDER ALL gency and in a time especially of irrespective of creed. 
ernment. THE BURDENS acute problems of reconstruction There must be the moral influence of awakened 

Excessive intervention by the State defeats itself, ren- and reorganization the Federal conscience. 
dering the individual less self-reliant, repressing the function must include a sense of social responsibility. There must be the moral influence of generous impulse 
initiative of the more enterprising of our citizenry and There must be aggressive defense in those times against stimulated and not repressed by the State. 
causing such confusion as to add materially to unemploy- the ravages of panic and broken morale. To attain this trinity—the proper blend of the State, 
ment. In the end the State in self-defense, so to speak, It is not amiss incidentally to recall those nervous mo- the Church and the Individual, there must be on the part 
finds it necessary to usurp more and more power in the ments of the bank holiday of March, 1933, when Mr. of our leaders in government an early recognition of the 
desperate hope of preventing the plunge into the abyss of Roosevelt by the simple act of closing the banks in the finite nature of all three influences in the great adven- 
social chaos. po ' four or five States which had not previously closed them ture which Mr. Roosevelt so aptly describes as social 

It is a curious characteristic of interventionist fallacies y was hailed as having exhibited a courage unparalleled. The ¥ pioneering. 
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